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THE AMERICAN CITY 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


FOR CWA CONSTRUCTION 


—CAST 


Use a portion of your CWA appropriations to repair, improve 
and extend your local water works system. In this way you get last- 
ing benefits from the expenditures of this temporary employment 
agency. 


Pipe line construction is ideal CWA activity; it involves large 
amounts of hand labor and can be started on short notice. 


We are prepared to rush Mono-Cast Centrifugal Pipe to you 
from our stocks maintained at strategic points throughout the United 


States, or direct from our plant at Birmingham. Special attention is 
given to CWA and PWA orders. 


Make The Most 
Of This Opportunity! 


See list of Branch Offices below and communicate 


immediately with office nearest you. 


AMERICAN 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Chicago New York City Kansas City Cleveland Dallas 


Minneapolis Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Mention THe American City—it helps. 


IRON PIPE COMPANY— 
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Publie Works-City Credit—Housing 


In 1933, Promise 
In 1934, Performance 
HERE are 
as to 
works construction and greatly decreased 


valid reasons for optimism 
greatly increased public 
unemployment in the year just opening. 
Needed safeguards and red 
tape—combined too often with local in- 
ertia—resulted in the actual spending 
during 1933 of only a small fraction of 
the $3.300,000.000 appropriated for pub- 
lic works and housing under the NIRA. 
Tentative allotments have been made. 
however, by the PWA and the CWA of 
practically all of this 1933 appropriation. 

The result will be that the bulk of the 
three-billion-dollar fund—and doubtless 
some additional billions to be voted by 
the 1934 session of Congress—will 
into labor, materials and equipment dur- 
ing the twelve months immediately ahead. 
Other applications from municipalities. 
counties and states will enable the rea- 


unneeded 


sonably prompt spending of such addi- 
tional sums as the Federal Government 
may provide. Indeed, there seems to be 
little doubt that not less than five billion 
dollars of Federal funds could be wisely 
spent on public works and housing proj- 
ects during 1934 
have a real effect on the nation-wide res- 


a total large enough to 


toration of prosperity. 


Mayors Ask Additional Two 
Billions or More for Local 
Public Works 

the fact that the great 


| 
majority of the funds already al 


lotted out of the $3.300.000.000 PWA ap 


tition have 


propri been for strietly Federal 
projects. the Executive Committee of th 
United States Conference of Mavors on 


Decembet 


ing in part as follows: 


15 adopted a resolution read 


“Tf people are to be put to work where 
the need for work exists. it is 
that local projects offer the op 
portunity in this direction. ... Unless a 
new appropriation is made, hundreds of 
needy projects now before the Public 
Works Administration will of necessity 
be abandoned, since ihe funds now fre- 
maining are only sufficient for a small 
number of additional allotments. Under 
the stimulation of the national recovery 
measures many communities have gone 
forward in developing useful public proj- 
ects. with these same communities ful- 
filling their responsibilities by pledging 
their own funds and resources to help de- 
fray the cost. If an additional appropri- 
ation is not provided, all of these proj- 
ects will be nothing more than idle plans 
for giving people work. 

“In 1932. when the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors was the first national 
agency to sponsor a public works pro- 


apparent 
greatest 


sram, it recommended that a_five- 
billion-dollar appropriation be made. At 
this time, we believe, at least two billion 
dollars should be provided with most of 
this new fund to be used for local public 
works. The stringent tax and financial 
situation confronting practically all cities 
dictates the need for liberalization of the 
existing statute.” 


Was 


Federal Aid Urged for 
Municipal Credit 


THAT city government in the present 

emergency should have at least as 
much consideration as private enterprise 
in the extension of Federal credit, was 
also urged by the Committee of Mayors 
at the above mentioned meeting. 


MUNICIPAL CREDIT SITUATION 


“Municipal credit, similar to all other types of 
credit, has been in a state of collapse for the past 


year. Not only is the market for short-term mu 
nicipal securities (tax anticipation notes war 
rants and bonds) severely limited. but the cities 
are finding it increasingly difficult to dispose of 
long-term municipal bonds The results of this 
are of course reflected not only in curtailed gov 
ernmental services such as schools, health and po 
lice and fire, reduced pay for most public em 


ployees and payless paydays for others, but in the 


forced use of scrip, and even in defaults Since 
municipal government is the foundation stone of 
democratic government. tl condition, too often 
lightly dismissed, is most serious and is a definite 
drag upon steps taken by the National Govern 
ment leading toward ¢ nom recovery 
“The causes of th ire in part due to the 
nabilitvy (and in som unwillingness) of the 
citizen to pay his taxe Banking nstitu 
iffer i existing uncert 
I rev tion W 
pr 
hy he t 
tina 
( 
If res} 
( 
pe 
pl It ir | 
red nt 1 Feder R 
<erve system would be of considerabie issistance 
is well as changes in the regulations now er 
ng the type of teral eligible for securit 
gainst Federal and postal savings deposits 
“It is our belief that from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer. now burdened by a huge public debt, it 


necessary to establish a Federal 
as the fiscal agent for the 
governmental units of the United States This 
agency would have under its supervision a credit 
pool sufficient to care for the needs of the sub- 
ordinate governmental units throughout the na 


will ultimately be 
u“ hich shall serve 


agency 


tion 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFAULTS 
public defaults 
some Federal legislation 


“Intensive studies of indicate 
clearly the necessity for 
which will establish an orderly and equitable pro 
cedure for solving this acute problem. We urge 
consideration te the end that default 
cleared up. the rights of creditors pro 
the credit of solvent municipalities 


intensive 
may be 
tec ted, 
safeguarded. 
“Notwithstanding the 


and 


fact that the 


govern 


mental units throughout the t 
ered the storms of econom pre 1 far 
successfully than private enterprise witl 
been tor 


sult that only a few units have 


fault on their obligations, it ipparent that t 
present situation must be remedied The 
ndividually are powerless to act in this cont 
tien At the last session of ¢ gre eff 
made t ict legislat f the char me 

we it t! I { this te n 


Emergency Housing Corpora- 
tion Signs First Agreement 
ANCE of the Public Works 

Emergency Housing Corporation into 
Cleveland, Ohio. to carry out an exten 
sive low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
project was announced today by Harold 
L. Ickes, Federal Public Works Admin 


istrator and President of the Federal Cor 


poration. Housing construction ranging 
from $3,600,000 to $12,000,000. as 


deemed advisable, was provided for in 
this first agreement signed by the Public 
Works Housing Corporation. 

Besides making widespread building 
trades employment possible, the construc 
tion will open the way to housing of a 
class and price believed non-existent in 
the locality at present. The housing. 
consisting of two- and three-story struc 
tures as first planned was set up to rent 
at from $8.00 to $8.50) per per 
month, the Government Housing 
Corporation it is believed that rents be 
low these figures car 


room 
Under 


achieved 


The agreement is between the corpora 


tion and a group of Cleveland citizer 
all of whom are officers or members of 
the Board of Directors of Cleveland 
Homes. Ine.. and provides for the exe 
tion of part of the Cleveland Homes. Ih 
behalf ( land | ¢ 

| ! H. N ( ' te | 

kdwin B ( 
\] \ 1 | 
1] | | 
C. McH \\ 

Under the agreement the Pul Worl 
Kmergency He rp t 
poses to construct all or a part of tl 
Cleveland project. for which pre ional 
allotment of $12.000.000 to a limited dis 
dend housing corporation had been vale 
by the Federal Emergency Administra 
tion of Public Works early in the fall 
It is indicated that the part of the proj 
ect first to be undertaken by the Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation 


will involve an outlay of $3,600,000. This 
part of the project embraces an area of 
about 16 acres and is to provide about 
3.500 rooms. 

The Committee has agreed to under- 
take to make available to the Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation 
all plans, specifications. information. da‘a 
and options thus far procured and devel 
oped in connection with the project. in 
order to facilitate the operations of the 
Public Works Emergency Housing Cor- 
poration in Cleveland. : 


a 
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SPECIFY 
MATHEWS 


For Accident Insurance 


To break a Mathews Hydrant means 
somebody must wreck a car. Its owner 
has to stay and pay damages, after 
he meets this double strength of 
sand-spun barrel and protection case. 


What is more important, repairing a 
Mathews is not expensive. No matter 
where its broken, you can _ easily 
serew outthe pieces and insert another 
barrel. Half an hour’s work is cheaper 


than 2 days’ digging! 


it only costs you one letter to get 
the full facts. 


“SAND-SPUN” PIPE 


NO BETTER PIPE THAN “SAND.- 
SPUN” IS MADE. A PRODUCT FUN.- 
DAMENTALLY DIFFERENT FROM 
PIT-CAST PIPE. NO ANNEALING IS 
NECESSARY — 16 ft. lengths furnished 
in all sizes 4 ins. to 36 ins. inclusive. 
20 ft. lengths also furnished in sizes 12 


ins. to 30 ins. inclusive . We are R. WOOD & C 


prepared to ship by water, rail or truck. ESTABLISHED IN 18 


During January we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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Water Supply and 


Purification 


The Water Seller 


PICTURESQUE figure of the middle 

ages was the itinerant water seller who 
bawked his service through the streets. In 
some parts of Europe this custom still exists 
after hundreds of years. so slow are people to 
change their habits. 

We know that water sold by this method is 
subject to all kinds of contamination. How 
much more satisfactory, though less pictur- 
esque. is the modern American water works 
+ystem which brings an abundant and pure 
rupply of water under pressure to the home. 


NO. 7 OF A SERIES OF WATER 
ADVERTISEMENTS USED IN 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS BY THE 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS & 
ELECTRIC CO, 


The Task of Water Purifica- 
tion in the Reduction in 
Typhoid Incidence 

NTIL a very few years ago water- 

works engineers and_ sanitarians 
centered their energies on the applica- 
tion of weapons known to be effective 
in a wholesale way against the scourge 
of typhoid fever, cholera and some other 
food- and drink-borne diseases. Among 
the principal of these weapons were fil- 
tration of public water supplies, pas- 
teurization of milk supplies and typhoid 
inoculation. 

The first of these in the field, and un- 
questionably the most important and ef- 
fective, was filtration of public water 
supplies. Its value was appreciated by 
a few as early as 1885, but it was not 
until the dramatic demonstration of the 
efficacy of filtration in 1892, when Ham- 
burg, Germany, suffered a severe epi- 
demic of water-borne cholera, while the 
adjoining city of Altona was saved by 
filtration. From this time on, public 
water supplies were improved by filtra- 
tion and later by disinfection (with and 
without filtration) at an increasingly 
rapid rate, with the result that at the 
present there are very few water supplies 
obviously liable to pollution that are not 
receiving systematic treatment. 

The effect has been a continuous re- 
duction in deaths from typhoid fever 
during the thirty years of active expan- 
sion in the purification of public water 
supplies. Perhaps all of this reduction 
cannot be ascribed to water-supply treat- 
ment; some of it undoubtedly is due to 
pasteurization of milk supplies and to 
anti-typhoid inoculation, but there is evi- 
dence in the statistical data that safe 
public water supplies have had by far 


the major influence. 


From a paper by Paut Hansen, of Pearse, 
Greeley & Hanson, consulting engineers, Chicago, 
Ill., presented before the American Water Works 
Association 


Lindsay, Ont., Saves $500 a 


Year in Power Costs 
installation of a 300,000-gallon 
elevated tank has saved the city of 
Lindsay, Ont., over $500 in the cost of 
fuel and power to operate its water-works 
system .er year, as the elevated tank 
acts as an equalizing reservoir in the sys- 
tem, allowing the pumping station to be 
operated at a uniform rate and thus re- 
ducing the hydro peak charge. 

Lindsay is a city of about 7.200 popu- 
lation covering an area of 1.75 square 
miles. Its water-works system was in- 
stalled in 1893 and uses the Scugog 
River as its source through two 12-inch 
gravity intakes. The pumping equipment 
consists of two Dean compound duplex 
steam pumps with a capacity of 1,080,000 
gallons, 1.440.000-gallon  Allis-Chal- 
mers centrifugal pump and a 1.440,000- 
callon DeLaval centrifugal pump. The 
latter unit is connected so that it can be 
driven by a 75-hp motor when used for 
domestic service and by a 145-hp Sterling 
easoline engine when used for fire pur- 
poses. The filter equipment consists of 
five mechanical type units, each rated at 
132.000 gallons, or a total of 2.160.000 
gallons per 24 hours. Deep-well contrac 
tors recently completed a three-well sys 
tem to furnish 1,800,000 gallons per 24 
hours additional supply 

The distribution system consists of 25 
miles of mains ranging from 4 to 16 
inches in diameter. The pumping station 
is on the river bank in the southeast por- 
tion of the city, and the elevated tank 
furnished by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works is located in the west central sec- 
tion of the town. The water works has 
a total of 2,200 consumers. The average 
daily consumption is 780,000 gallons, 
with a minimum of 600,000 gallons per 
day and a maximum of 1.200.000 gallons 
per day. 

The pumps are operated at a uniform 
pressure of 80 pounds per square inch 
except during hydro peak hours, when 
they are shut down entirely and the ele- 
vated tank provides the entire supply. 
Operating this manner results in a 
saving of 10 per cent in power cost. 

The installation of the elevated tank 
enables the pumping station operators to 
get rid of anchor ice at the intake pipes 
during the winter season without incon- 
venience such as was encountered pre- 
viously when the system was supplied by 
direct pressure with no reserve supply. 

Prior to the installation of the tank, it 
was necessary to boost the pressure at 
the pumping station in case of a serious 
fire. In October, 1932, the worst fire 
hazard in the business district was com- 
pletely destroyed. Three hose streams 
from a La France fire pumper and four 


hose streams from hydrants supplied 
1,920 gallons per minute steadily for 
four hours, during which time the pres- 
sure at the pumping station was not 
raised above that required for domestic 
purposes, 


Service Leaks 
SERS ICE leaks are of many varieties. 
“In tapping the main, the drill may 
be over-run. and the cock. screwed down 
to the face of the pipe, does not take up 
tightly enough to hold water. Wiped 
joint leaks are very common and may be 
due to settlement, causing a crack, or to 
poor workmanship. Galvanic action be- 
tween the metals may in course of time 
destroy enough metal to cause a leak. 
Leaks at the curb-cock may be due to 
any of the above causes or to careless 
handling of a shut-off key. These leaks 
are all very apt to increase in size by 
sand-blast action of grit picked. up by 
the water hitting the brass or lead. 

The causes of leaks in the service 
pipes themselves are too well known. 
Corrosion of iron pipe, from either the 
inside or the outside, and freezing are 
perhaps the most usual reasons for fail- 
ure, but water-hammer caused by quick- 
closing valves sometimes is to blame. 
Leaks at the meter are usually due to 
careless workmanship in making up the 
jomts, 

From a paper by Atrrep E. Skinner, West 


ern Manager, The Pitometer Co presented before 
the American Water Works Association 
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WATERWORKS. 
Early American Style 


Fe HEN that backwoods gemus, the Hon 

! Davy Crockett, made his me morable 
tour of the United States, none of the many 
strange sights impre ssed him quite as much 
as the early water works at Philadelphia 
“Just think.” he wrote of a few wheel« 
throwing up more water than 500,000 people 
can use. Such scrubbing of ste ps, and even 
the pavements under your feet, I never saw! 
I looked to see if the housemaids had not 
webbed feet. As for a fire, it has no chance 
at all.” 

Yes, the Philadelphians, no less than their 
visitors, counted their waterworks among the 
wonders of the world. Yet this early system 
with its wooden mains, uncertain pressure 
and outdoor hydrants, Was 4 primitive thing 
compared to that which. at all hours of day 
and night. brings to the homes of thi city a 
water supply that is pure, abundant, un- 
failing. 


NO. 11 OF THE SAME SERIES OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS USED IN 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS BY THE 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS & 


ELECTRIC CO 
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WATER HAMMER 


WITH 


CHAPMAN 


NON-SLAM CHECK VALVES 


You can now eliminate slamming of check valves —the direct 
cause of water hammer and resultant destructive stresses in pipe 
lines. Coapwan’s Non-Slam Check Valves operate on a new 
scientific principle which definitely prevents slamming by means 


of a self-cushioning feature 


The balanced disc in the Cuapman Valve closes quickly and 
quietly, due to the cushioning effect of the stream against the 
short flap of the dise. And when open, it rides steadily on the 
flow without flutter which eliminates the constant replacement 


of hinge pins and bearings. When 


the dise is closed, it is drop-tight. ae 4. 
In addition to preventing slamming, (ane | 
Cuarpman Non-Slam Check Valves ~ 
/ 
are also cutting maintenance costs 


and saving power for their many a) “y PATENTED Lj 


users . . . on water, oil, gas and air 
The Balanced Dise requires 
lines. They ll do the same for you. very little force to hold it off 
its seat, reduces head 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 


losses 75°). 


VALVE MANUFACTURING co. 
ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


500,000-gallon capacity, 50-foot diameter tank, 
City of Ludington, Mich. 


A Double Ellipsoidal Tank 
with Water-Containing Roof 


In the tank illustrated above, the water ex- 
tends up into the roof 91/4 feet. The extra thick 
roof plates required to withstand this water pres- 
sure, increases the self-supporting quality of the 
roof, reducing or entirely eliminating the neces- 
sity of roof supports. The capacity of the roof 
cuts down the capacity required in the balance 
of the tank. 

The result — a net saving in cost — for 
tanks of equal or greater diameter. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company 


Steel Tanks for Any Purpose 
Steel Plate Fabrication 


Municipal Garbage Incinerators 


3412 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
913 Tuttle St., Des Moines — Room 915, 270 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Dallas Seattle 


San Francisco 
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Water Meters Check Revenue Losses 


Cambridge, Mass. 


I) 1900 the population of Cambridge 

92.308, 6 per cent of the water 
services were metered and the average 
daily consumption per capita was 79 gal- 
lons. In 1910 the population had _in- 
creased to 103,000, the metering to 27 
per cent, and the consumption to 98 gal- 
lons per capita daily. In 1920 the popu- 
lation was 114,900, the services were 44 
per cent metered and the consumption 
95 gallons per capita daily. In 1930 the 
population was 125.000. the services were 
64 per cent metered and the consumption 
104 gallons per capita. Today the popu- 
lation is 125,000 and the system is 90 per 
cent metered. The average daily con- 
sumption is 98 gallons. This steady in- 
crease in the average daily consumption 
per capita is typical of a growing indus- 
trial city—Timotny A. Goop, General 
Superintendent. 


was 


Brainerd, Minn. 

METERS were first installed in Brain- 
™ erd in January, 1921. Before that 
time the two present commercial pumps 
ran 24 hours daily. Now the same pumps 
run alternately one week at a time. one 
pump running 14 hours daily, a saving of 
34 hours of use of the pumps besides the 
wasted water. The city furnishes the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. about 100 
million gallons of water annually. and 
an even larger volume of water was fur- 
nished to them for the first four years 
after meters were installed, but now they 


repair all their lines where they find 
large leakage. and they also economize 


W. D. McKay. Sec- 


in the use of water. 
retary. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE maximum reduction in per capita 

consumption in Minneapolis was 
accomplished about 1917, when the ser- 
vices reached 100 per cent metered. The 
increase in per capita consumption since 
then is the result of increased use of 
water due to the installation of a filtered 
supply replacing raw water, which was 
used in 1913 and prior to that date. In 
1900 the population was 202,000, the 
services were 33 per cent metered and 
the average consumption was 92 gallons 
per capita daily. In 1910 the popula- 
tion was 301.000, the were 79 
per cent metered and the consumption 
74 gallons per capita daily. In 1920 the 


services 


population was 380.000, the services 
were 100 per cent metered and_ the 
consumption was 98 gallons per capita 
daily. In 1930 the population was 464,- 
000, the services were 100 per cent 


metered and the consumption was 115 
gallons per capita daily. In 1932 the 
population was 470.000, the services were 
100 per cent metered and the consump- 
tion remained at 115 gallons per capita 
daily. The following figures stating the 
surplus per million gallons earned by 
the Water Department with the rates are 


interesting as showing results which can 
be obtained in a well-operated water de- 
partment. 


Surplus Per Earned 
Million Gallons Gross Rat 
1900 ... 8 cents 
1920 0.09 8 cents 
1929 ... 0.37 8 cents 
22.33 10 cents 


J. A. JENSEN, Superintendent. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
THe water-works system of 


was acquired by the city from a 
private company on December 1, 1923. 
The population at that time was 8,300, 
and 78.5 per cent of the domestic services 
and 100 per cent of the industrial serv- 
metered. The average daily 
consumption was 87 gallons per capita. 
In 1930 the population had increased to 
11,090, with 95.5 per cent of the domes- 
tic services and 100 per cent of the in- 
dustrial services metered, and the average 
daily consumption per capita had 
dropped to 71 gallons. This was still 
further reduced to 67 gallons per capita 
daily in 1932, with 96.5 of the domestic 
services and 100 per cent of the indus- 
trial services metered. and a population 
of 11,888..-Myron H. ArKinson, Man: 
ager, Water Department. 


Bismarck 


ices were 


Reading, Pa. 


N 1900, when the population of Read- 

ing was approximately 79.420 and none 
of the domestic metered 
and 80 per cent of the industrial services 
metered, the average daily consumption 
was 91.7 gallons per capita. In 1910, 
with a population of 96.950 and 10 per 
cent of the domestic and 100 
per cent of the industrial services me 
tered, the consumption was 130.2 gal- 
lons per capita daily. This still fur- 
ther increased to 151.5 gallons per capita 
daily in 1920, when the population was 
108.365 and the domestic services were 
55 per cent metered and the industrial 
services 100 per cent metered. Control 
of the situation began to show up just 
prior to 1930, for in that year the aver- 
age daily consumption was reduced 104 
gallons per capita daily, with all of the 
services metered and the population 
117,000. The population was 119.050 in 
1932, all services were metered and the 
consumption had dropped to 89.0 gallons 
per capita daily.—A. R. O’Remty, Chief 
Engineer. Bureau of Water. 


services were 


sery ices 


Greeneville, Tenn. 

WING to many changes in the water 

works between 1920 and 1932. it is 
dificult to compute the actual savings in 
cash which have been effected through 
the universal metering of the system. 
The actual savings in cost due to the re- 
duction in consumption of water have 
amounted to about 50 per cent. Another 
large saving was effected by deferring 
an expense of $88,000 for an additional 
water supply for a period of ten years, 


due entirely to the installation of meters. 
In 1920 the population of Greeneville 
was 3.775, the domestic services were 15 
per cent metered, the industrial services 
80 per metered and the average 
daily consumption was 117 gallons per 
capita. In 1930 the population 
5,775, the domestic services were 80 pet 
cent and the industrial services 100 pet 
cent metered. The average daily 
sumption had dropped to 71 gallons pet 
capita. In 1932 the population 
6,200, the services were 100 per cent mé 


cent 


was 


con 
Was 


tered and the consumption was reduced 
to 60 gallons per capita daily-—J. W 
McAmis, Superintendent, Water Work- 


Del Rio, Texas 
Del Rio. Texas 


when meters were first installed was 
that the revenue began to show a small 
increase in spite of the fact that the 
rates were reduced 33 1/3 per cent. In 
1908, when the population was only 2.000 


t xperience of 


and there were no meters, the average 
daily consumption was 100 gallons per 
capita. In 1910, when the population 


was 3.000 and there were no meters, the 
daily consumption had increased to 120 


gallons per capita. In 1920 the popu 
lation had increased to 3.800, and 75 
per cent of the domestic services and 10 
per cent of the industrial services wer: 


metered. This resulted in the reduction 
of the water consumption to 80 per cap 
ita daily. In 1930, with a population of 
7.000 and 80 per cent of the 
services and 15 per cent of the industrial 


domestics 


services metered, the consumption was 
88 gallons per capita daily. In 1932 
with a population of 11.500 and univer 
sal metering in force, the consumption 
was reduced to 75 gallons per capita 
daily. therefore enabling us to again 
increase the minimum from 7.500 gal 
lons to 10,000, or a reduction of about 
10 per cent from all rates without in 


crease in operating cost to the city to 
Del Rio, which and operates the 
system.—A. Herzinc, Water Superinten 
dent. 


El Paso, Texas 


KL PASO, Texas. was the third 

4 in the United States to be 100 
cent metered. About one-third of 
consumption is used for irrigation for 
trees, shrubs and flowers. The 
low per capita consumption for this arid 
region is due to 100 per cent metering 
which has been in force since 1900. In 
1900 the population was 20,000 and th: 
consumption 27 gallons per capita daily 


owns 


city 
per 
the 


grass, 


In 1910 the population was 40.000 and 
the consumption 81 gallons per capita 
daily. In 1920 the population was 80 


000 and the consumption 79 gallons pet 
capita daily. In 1930, with the 
tion 102,000, the consumption was 8] 
gallons. and in 1932, the population was 
estimated as 98,000 and the per capita 
consumption 80 gallons daily.—A. L. 
Supt., City Water Works. 
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A BALANCED design reduces future main- elded Wire Fabric ties these un-predeter- 
tenance costs and can only be provided mined cracks together and maintains a 
when all parts of the concrete slab or con- ’ . 
sath balanced design by assuring genuine load 
crete base course develop the same unit 
transference across the cracks. Our booklet 
stress produced from a constant applied 
, Reinforced Roads and Streets explains in 
wheel load. Cracks from various causes are 
detail why it is essential to properly balance 
liable to form in pavements in spite of pre- Y sttiaa ctiadie 
determined expansion and contraction the pavement design. Your copy will be 
joints. American Steel & Wire Company forwarded upon request. 
FURNISHED IN Re OR SHEETS 
MORE THAN 
1831 1934 
WIRE 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Jas staTES STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bidg., San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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Highway Construction. Maintenance 


Road Funds Make Legitimate 
Contribution to County 


Poor Fund 
THE Poor Fund of Faribault County, 
Minn., was saved at least $5,000 in 
1932 as a result of state-Federal highway 
work which provided jobs for many un- 
employed, according to a report of Dep- 
uty County Auditor H. G. Siverson to 
the State Industrial Commission. Mr. 
Siverson states: “We sincerely hope that 
the present Legislature will appreciate 
the desirability of having funds available 
in order that the various counties may 
participate in the state highway work in 
1933, as we did last year. With the un- 
employment situation as it was in the fall 
of 1932, it was impossible for a large 
number of Faribault County laboring 
men to get work of any kind, a condi- 
tion new to this county and due to the 
extremely low prices of farm products 
and the consequent inability of the farm- 
ers in this county to employ the much- 
needed help as usual. 

“We firmly believe that, had it not 
been for the work provided through your 
commission (The State Industrial Com- 
mission), our county would have been 
forced to give aid to a large percentage 
of men employed on state highway proj- 
ects in this county as early as October 
of last year; that by reason of work 
allotted men in this vicinity there was 
created a saving to the County Poor Fund 
of at least the sum of $5,000; and in ad- 
dition to the savings in dollars the morale 
and self-respect of the individual worker 
was preserved.” 


No Pot-Holes in England 


CCORDING to Donald C. Stone. of 

the International City Managers’ 
Association, in his interesting book, 
“Some Observations on Municipal Prac- 
tices in European Cities,” pot-holes are 
unknown in England. He “We 
traveled approximately 4,000 miles on 
British roads, and not once in any of the 
major hard-surfaced roads did we see 
a large break or unrepaired hole. Rath- 
er, we found everywhere fine surfaced 
roads in excellent repair. Some of them 
are narrow, in fact, very narrow, but 
always good. This applies to secondary 
and even rural lanes. Not only did the 
excellent caliber of existing roads im- 
press us, but also the fact that low-cost 
practices were so prevalent. Everywhere 
surface treatment was under way, and 
in reconstruction work every effort is 
made to salvage as much of the existing 
roadbed as possible. 

“The roadways of England are divided 
into Class I, Class II, and Other Roads. 
This classification is employed by the 
Ministry of Transport in developing a 
comprehensive road system and as a 
basis for grants for road construction 
and maintenance. Major have 
been taken within recent months to re- 
duce the number of road maintenance 


says, 


steps 


authorities. To this end the counties 
have been made the area for road main- 
tenance work with the provision that in 
case of municipalities above a certain 
size this authority may be delegated to 
the municipality. In brief, however, 
under the general supervision of the 
Ministry of Transport, a country-wide 
and unified system of roads and road 
practices is developing in England with 
a minimum loss of efficiency and qual- 
ity of work due to the concentration of 
road powers in a few local authorities. 
There has been a deliberate attempt to 
make the users of the roads pay entirely 
for their construction and upkeep, and 
the Government has about attained this 
end. License taxes are most severe. The 
annual tax on a 7-horsepower (English 
rating) car was at the rate of $48 a year. 
The amount varies with the horsepower, 
which explains the large proportion of 
motors in the 6- to 12-horsepower class. 
The annual tax on what we call a medi 
um or light automobile amounts to 
$100 or more. Petrol taxes are likewise 
higher, but less proportionately to price 
than in the United States. 

“Prior to the war the road mainten 
ance was performed to a large extent by 
contract. The road engineer, frequently 
called the surveyor, would prepare his 
estimates of maintenance needs and then 
let the work out by contract. The con- 
tract system eventually broke down. and 
direct labor by counties and cities took 
its place. No authority in England at 
the present time uses the contract sys- 
tem for maintenance work. The last 
county in Scotland to discontinue the 
contract system was Ayrshire, and that 
was several years ago. The reconstruc- 
tion of roads is generally treated as a 
maintenance problem and is usually per- 
formed by direct labor.” 


The Evolution of Highway 
Development and Financing 

N the early period extending to the 

middle of the 19th century the Federal 
Government assumed the initiative in fur- 
nishing major highway routes. but it 
gradually relinquished the responsibility 
to the separate states, which in time 
placed highway development on a com- 
mercial basis by granting charters for 
the operation of toll roads. During the 
second phase in the evolution of highway 
transport, “the calamity of the railway” 
fell on toll operations, and states trans- 
ferred their official favors to railroad de- 
velopment, so that highway transporta- 
tion declined to a position of minor im- 
portance. So between the middle and 
the end of the 19th century only a small 
portion of highway travel passed beyond 
county boundaries. 

At the turn of the century transporta- 
tion of goods and persons over public 
highways entered the present stage of 
development. The coming of the auto- 
mobile increased the operating radius of 
highway travel, and it was realized that 


the cost of highway facilities required by 
these different types of traffic could not 
with equity against local 
property owners, but that a portion of 
the cost should be assessed against gen- 
eral state funds collected from the state 
taxpayers at large. From this there 
emerged the conception of general-use 
highways and land-utilization highways. 
With widely diffused vehicle ownership, 
pressure was brought upon governmental 
agencies to expand and improve highway 
systems. 

By the end of 1931 there were 3,034.- 
893 miles of rural roads in the United 
States, of which 328,942 miles were in 
state highway systems, and 2,705,951 
were local, county and township roads. 
About 74 per cent of the state highway 
mileage was surfaced, and over 33 per 
cent of this was of a high type. In the 
local systems only 21 per cent had been 
surfaced and not mort 
was high type. 


be assessed 


than 5 per cent 


In the course of ten years the methods 
of financing highway development have 
changed. Highway income is derived 
from three sources—state and local gen 
eral funds, special motor-vehicle tax 
levies and Federal Aid allotments. In 
1921, revenues derived from general tax 
sources amounted to 25.3 per cent of all 
state highway income and user taxes, 
made up of gasoline tax revenues. and 
motor-vehicle constituted 
only 26 per cent of the state highway in 


license fees 


come. 

sy 1930 general tax 
longer being called upon for any sub- 
stantial contribution to state highway 
development. General taxation ac- 
counted for only 9 per cent, and more 
over revenues from user taxes 
pledged to cover interest and amortiza- 
tion on all state borrowing for general 


funds were no 


were 


purposes, thereby relieving general 
property from all obligations on that 


score. Federal contributions had dropped 
from 19 to 8 per cent. User tax rev- 
enues accounted directly for 61.7 per 
cent of all state highway income in 1930, 
and an additional 19.6 per cent was ob- 
tained from borrowings supported wholly 
by user taxes. Thus in 1930 motor-ve- 
hicle owners as a special class were re- 
sponsible for 81 per cent of the income 
made available from all sources for state 
highway purposes. By 1930, also the 
user taxes produced about 20 per cent of 
all local highway funds. 


From a special bulletin of the National High 
way Users Conference. Washington D. ¢ 
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General View—Cement Bound A ij 


Macadam Test Road at kim 
hurst, Ill. Finished sections at 


ell background. Coarse aggre 
gale in foreground being queen 
initial rolling with 3-ton lan- 


dem roller 


For Light Traffic 
both Roads and 
Streets and 


use Cement 
Bound Macadam 
built with CWA 
Labor! 
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PRODUCES THE ANSWER... 
CEMENT BOUND MACADAM 


81 sections of Cement Bound Macadam Pavement were built, providing the 
opportunity to study the action and results of 81 combinations of material 
and methods, under completely controlled conditions—years of experience 
gained in a single season. 


AGGREGATES USED: 
CRUSHED LIMESTONE 
GRADED GRAVEL 
AIR-COOLED, BLAST FURNACE SLAG 
COARSE, MEDIUM AND FINE SANDS 


METHODS OF COMPACTING: 
HAND TAMPING 
TANDEM ROLLERS, LIGHT AND MEDIUM 
VIBRATORY SCREEDS 
VIBRATORY PLATFORMS 
Sub-grade treatment was studied. Methods of 
applying grout and the effect of varying consis- 
tencies of grout were thoroughly tested. 

Results were checked by removing full size beams 
from the slabs and testing them in flexure: cores 
were taken for compressive strength tests. 

The results were most convincing—you see some 


ounce flerural strength. The of them he re—they will be av ailable soon 1n booklet 


Vibratory screed used for compacting certain rough surface is the bollom, oF form. Write for your copy now. 
wae “aia Meantime here is another low cost way of building 


a rigid, permanent pavement. 


3 


“Flow cone’ developed “Flow cone™ in use in The edge of a ten-inch slab; uncrushed gravel Cores removed for determination of compressive 4 
for measuring the fluid- the field. aggregate, fully penetrated by grout. strength, from one of the sections built with & 


crushed !umestone aggregate. Note complete pene- 
tration of grout. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | 


Room 231 —33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ily of grout 


Mention THe American City—it helps. 


Vibratory platform used for compacting some 
of the sections 
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Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 


Stabilizing of Sewage 
Screenings 

‘OR some time sanitarians have given 

considerable attention to the treat- 

ment and ultimate disposal of sewage 
screenings. Although screenings hold 
a rather minor position in relation to the 
total weight of solids collected and 
treated at a sewage treatment plant, their 
disposal demands considerable attention. 
Screenings are normally composed of 
sewage-soaked paper, rags, garbage, 
sticks, matches, vegetable matter, ete.. 
mixed with fecal matter and sewage 
“orease.’ Industrial wastes may add 
other types of materials. The character 
of the screenings also depends on 
whether the sewers are of the separate 
or the combined type. on the character 
of the population or industries served, 
and on the season of the year. The size 
of openings of the bar racks or screens 
and the method and frequency of clean- 
ing also affect the character and quantity 
of screenings recovered. Bar screens re- 
move an average of 2 cubic feet (100 
pounds) of screenings of about 85 per 
cent moisture, or 15 pounds of dry mate- 
rial per million gallons. Fine screens, 
depending on the type and size of open- 
ings, remove from 5 to 40 cubic feet of 
screenings. or about 50 to 400 pounds 
dry weight of materials per million gal- 
lons. Although these weights may seem 
immaterial. simple calculations will show 
that in moderately large plants of 20 
million gallons daily capacity, there are 
collected from 50 to 700 tons, dry weight. 
of screenings per year. These screen- 
ings may be infected with pathogenic 
bacteria, and they contain sufficient pu- 
trescible material so that they soon be- 
come very foul and offensive, unless they 
are dried, treated with lime or other 
chemicals to arrest putrefaction, or dis- 
posed of in some manner. 

The common practice at most plants is 
to bury the screenings or use them for 
fill. In a very few places they are used 
for fertilizing purposes. In regard to 
cost, some plants report disposal as 
cheap as 50 cents per ton, while others 
find the expense runs as high as $9.30 
per ton. 

A digester for fibrous materials devel- 
oped at the University of Illinois, and 
now known as the P F T digester, con- 
sists of a tank of rectangular shape and 
provided with a transversely extended 
vertical baffle, spaced from one end to 
divide the tank into two compartments 
a relatively large digestion compartment 
and a small residue compartment. 

\ cylindrical drum is mounted hori- 
zontally within the digestion compart- 
ment upon a shaft journaled in bearings 
carried by the wall dividing the two com- 
partments and the end wall of the tank. 
The drum is adapted to be rotated con- 
tinuously or intermittently at any suit- 
able speed. The frame of the drum is 
covered with a cylinder of reticular ma- 
terial, such as wire screenings or per- 


forated metal. Each end of the drum is 


‘provided with a seal ring which is ad 


justed so as to prevent the es« ape oft 
material from within the drum into the 
outer portion of the fermentation com 
partment. 

The feeding end of the tank is pro 
vided with a spout extending through an 
opening in the tank end wall within the 
circle formed by the seal ring. The ma- 
terial to be treated may thus be fed 
directly into the open end of the drum 
adjacent to the feeding spout. A dis- 
charge opening is provided in the lower 
portion of the baffle wall to permit stabil- 
ized material from the drum to pass out 
into the discharge compartment. The 
material discharged into the compart- 
ment is withdrawn in any suitable and 
convenient manner. 

The fermentation compartment is fitted 
with a gas-tight cover provided with a 
gas vent having a tight cover, or a re 
movable hood resting in a water seal. 
The water seal prevents the entrance of 
air into the digestion compartment where 
the fermentation takes place, and also 
prevents the escape of gas. A pipe from 
the collecting hood serves to draw out 
the gas into a suitable reservoir or any 
device in which the gas may be used or 
stored. The drum is rotated or inverted 
at least twice a day, or continuously if 
desired. This releases the entrapped 
gases, and the tank contents are suf 
ficiently mixed to prevent local accumu 
lation of acids. It has been found that 
turning the drum over and the periodic 
feeding at the front end of the tank is 
sufficient to cause the fermented mat: 
rial to work itself out through the open 
ing in the baffle into the residue end of 
the tank. Here it continues to ferment 
slowly. and again gas bubbles are en- 
trapped and the material is brought to 
the surface, where it can be removed 
with a hay or manure fork, or by a con- 
tinuous device if desired. The design 
and operation of this drum type digester 
have been patented. 

Sewage screenings were fed at the rate 
of 1,530 to 2,100 pounds wet weight, or 
163 to 239 pounds dry weight, per day 
per 1,000 cubic feet of digestion capac- 
ity. These have been stabilized with the 
production of an average of 5.45 cubic 
feet of gas of 59 per cent CH, per pound 
dry weight of the screenings added. This 
amounts to an average gas production of 
1.09 volumes of gas per tank volume per 
day. 

From a practical point of view this 
means that the coarse-bar sewage screen- 
ings from a city of 50,000 equal to 5 cu- 
bic feet or 38 pounds dry weight or a lit- 
tle more per day could be stabilized in 
a tank 4 feet wide by 4 feet 8 inches tall 
by 10 feet long. a total volume of 187 
cubic feet. Such treatment would in 
volve a low first cost and a low operating 
expense. From such treatment an aver 
age of 207 cubic feet of gas would be 
produced per day. If automatic screens 
were used or other sources of power were 


near by. connections could be made so 
that the digester could be fed automati 
ally, the drum rotated continuously ot 
intermittently, and the residue removed 


From a paper published by C. S. Borurt 
A. M. Buswetr, State Water Sut 
lil., in S ge Works Jour 


Variations in Sewage 
Characteristics 

T is well known that the character of 

sewage varies almost from minute t 
minute. There are well-recognized daily. 
weekly and seasonal cycles more or less 
regular, and affecting both the volume of 
sewage and its organic concentration 
The daily and weekly eveles are more 
noticeable in purely residential commu 
nities. As industrial wastes increase, tli 
cycles are flattened out except as_ the 
seasonal demand for certain goods. or 
the necessity for packing certain crops at 
special times, becomes a factor. 

Even temporary changes in the volume 
or character of sewage may be of im 
portance to the satisfactory operation of 
a sewage treatment works, especially if 
that change is on account of wastes 
inimical to the biology of the process 
but, ordinarily, only such changes as per 
sist for a considerable length of time are 
of interest to the operator. 

The capacity of the sewage treatment 


plant is stated in terms of million gal 
lons daily, with no respect for the daily 
peak which occurs regularly, and in vol 
ume, concentration and duration is suf 


ficient to affect the extent of treatment 
given to a considerable volume of sew 
age. In the paper, “The Hourly Varia 
tion of Indianapolis Sewage.” by C. kK 
Calvert, Superintendent, Indianapolis 
sewage treatment plant. published in the 
Sewage Works Journal, the following 
summary appears which best character 
izes the problem of hourly variations of 
sewage flow and character: 

1. There is a wide variation in the 
concentration of day and night sewage. 

2. To insure continuous satisfactory 
operation of sewage treatment plants, ca- 
pacities should be such that the strong 
est daily sewage will receive adequate 
treatment disregarding “average” fig- 
ures. 

3. Variation in the sewage effluent 
during the daily peak is more distinct at 
the end of the week than at its begin- 
ning, owing to sludge exhaustion 

1. Sewage characteristics may be util 
ized to determine relative quantities of 
different flows. 

5. When the dilution is not too great, 
the sewage peaks may be followed down 
stream and the time of flow determined 
from point to point. 


See “The Disposal of Sewage 
Sludge by Incineration,” page. 39 
and 40, in The American City for 
December. 
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For Every 


Public Official 


An Automatic Electric Fire 
Alarm Unit for Public 
Buildings 


Gamewell 
VITALARM 


Signal 


Now. every municipal building can have reliable 
automatic fire alarm protection in convenient 
form. 


This new automatic fire alarm unit known as 
the Gamewell VITALARM Signal, can be 
plugged into any standard light socket. It has 
two detectors and a loud alarm howler in the 
one unit. It operates on the two best known 
principles of automatic fire alarm, having both 
the “rate of rise” and “fixed” thermostats. 
Catches the fire quickly and surely—frankly, it 
is an amazing device for discovering fire. and 
arousing the occupants of any building. 

The life hazard in public schools, hospitals, 
institutions and auditoriums can be greatly re- 
duced through the installation of the VIT- 
ALARM Signal. Other public property and 
records can be protected also by equipping city 
halls, libraries, garages, water works, fire and 
police stations, ete. 

Every municipal official should become 
quainted with the VITALARM Signal—a product 
of the world’s leading fire alarm manufacturer. 
We'll be glad to mail you complete descriptive 
literature. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton, Massachusetts 
Typical Installations 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Progress in Fire and Traffie Safety 


Merit Awards in Fire Preven- 
tion Week Campaign 
THE International Committee of Judges 
appointed to review the reports sub- 

mitted to T. Alfred Fleming, Supervisor 
of the Conservation Department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
Chairman of the Fire Prevention Week 
Committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, by hundreds of towns 
and cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, outlining their activities during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 8-14, has is- 
sued its report. 

The Committee was composed of the 
following: 


W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 

Franklin H. Wentworth, Managing Director, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 

Ross B. Davis, Chief Engineer, Bureau of Fire 
of Philadelphia, and Past-President, Interna- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs 

George F. Lewis, Deputy Fire Marshal of On- 
tario, Chairman, Committee for the Canadian 
Provinces 


There was a large increase in the num- 
ber of cities reporting and a great im- 
provement in the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign conducted. 

Of the cities reporting in the United 
States, 76 suffered no loss by fire during 
the week of October 1-7, 92 escaped dam- 
age from burning during Fire Prevention 
Week, October 8-14, and 81 reported no 
fire loss throughout the following week. 
This is a total of 249 fireless weeks cov- 
ered by the period of this special fire pre- 
vention observance. LEighty-one cities 
showed a weekly loss of less than $25. 
The fire loss in the cities submitting such 
records, as compared with the average 
weekly loss of the same cities for the pre- 
vious year, showed a reduction of 67 per 
cent. 

A minimum grade was fixed by the 
Committee for attainment of first and 
second position in the Record of Merit. 
Where this grade was not reached by 
cities, but good work was accomplished, 
the leading cities in each state received 
honorable mention. 


The merit awards for the United States 
follow (first and second awards being in- 
dicated by 1 and 2, and honorable men- 


tion by HM): 


Arizona Florida 
Prescott l Ocala—1 
Phoenix—2 Tampa—2 
Arkansas Lake Worth—HM 
Pine Bluff—1 Georgia 


California 
Berkeley—1* 
San Francisco 1° 
Pasadena—2 
Fresno ~HM 

Colorado 
Fort Collins—1 
Denver—2 
Pueblo—HM 

Connecticut 
Hartford—1 
New Haven—2 
Bristol—HM 

Delaware 
Wilmington—1 


Savannah—1 
Atlanta—2 


Idaho 
Pocatello—1 
Boise—2 

Illinois 
Joliet—1 


Champaign—2 


Western Springs— 
HM 
Indiana 
Indianapolis—1 
Fort Wayne—2 
Hammond—HM 


lowa 
Burlington—1 
Cedar Rapids—2 
Des Moines—-HM 
Kansas 
Wichita—1 
Kansas City—2 
Dodge City HM 
Kentucky 
Owensboro—1 
Newport—2 
Louisiana 
Lafayette—1 
Baton Rouge 2 
Maine 
Portland—1 
Maryland 
Annapolis—1 
Hagerstown—2 
Salisbury—HM 
Massachusetts 
Fitchburg—1* 
Lynn—1* 
Springfield—2 
Malden HM 
Michigan 
Fremont—1 
Detroit—2* 
Traverse City—2* 
Grand Rapids—HM 
Minnesota 
St. Paul—1 
Duluth—2 
Faribault—HM 
Mississippi 
West Point—1 
Jackson—2 
Missouri 
St. Louis—1 
Kansas City—2 
Chillicothe—HM 
Montana 
Billings—1 
Bozeman—2 
Great Falls—HM 
Nebraska 
Lincoln l 
Omaha—2 
Hastings—HM 
New Hampshire 
Concord i 
Manchester—2 
Keene—HM 
New Jersey 
Jersey City 1* 
Ridgewood 1* 
Newark—2 
West New York 
HM 
New Mexico 
Roswell—1 
Raton—2 
New York 
Poughkeepsie— 1 


Utica—2 
* Tied. 


The following cities have a 


Rochester--HM 
Watertown HM 
North Carolina 
Asheville— 1 
Greensboro 2 
Rocky Mount—HM 
North Dakota 
Valley City—1 
New Rockford -2 
Devils Lake—-HM 
Ohio 
Cincinnati—1 
Elyria—2* 
Lakewood—2* 
loledo—HM 
Youngstown--HM 
Oklahoma 
Stillwater l 
Blackwell—2 
Muskogee—| 
Oregon 
Baker—1 
Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg—1* 
Philadelphia—1* 
Coatesville—2 
Pottstown—-HM 
Rhode Island 
Pawtucket—1 
South Carolina 
Columbia—1 
Charleston—2 
Seuth Dakota 
Rapid City—1 
Tennessee 
Memphis—1 
Johnson City—-2 
Nashville—HM 
Texas 
Amarillo—1 
El Paso—2 
Houston—-HM 
Laredo——-HM 
Ltah 
Provo—1 
Vermont 
Springfield-—1 


Virginia 
Richmond—-1 
Roanoke—2 
Norfolk—HM 

Washington 
Colfax—1 
Tacoma—2 
Bellingham—H™M 

West Virginia 
Parkersburg—1 

Wisconsin 
Oshkosh—1 
Milwaukee 2 
Madison—-HM 


Wyoming 


Casper 


Hawaii 


Hilo —1 


merit of 90 per cent and over: 


Wichita, Kans. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Berkeley, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Fort Collins, Colo 


Cities having a grade of 80 to 89 per 


cent: 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Elyria, Ohio 
Burlington, Iowa 
Newark, N 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
St. Paul, Minn 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Maine 
Valley 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


City, N. Dak. 


Ocala, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Colfax, Wash 
Asheville, N. ¢ 


Lafayette, La 
Duluth, Minn 
Columbia, S. C 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Kansas City, Kans 
Newport, Ky 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Lynn, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass 
Fremont, Mich 
New Rockford, N. Dak 
Amarillo, Texas 
Hilo, Hawaii 
Fresno, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif 


grade of 


New England Safety 
Conference Planned 


Massachusetts Safety Council, 

which for many years has sponsored 
an annual state safety conference, an- 
nounces that a New England Safety Con- 
ference will replace it in 1934. The ses- 
sions will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, April 30 and May 1, with an esti- 
mated attendance of 2,000. 

\ large number of organizations will 
cooperate, headed by the New England 
Council. There will be 15 sessions, cov- 
ering industrial accident hazards, high- 
way safety and fire prevention. Two Gov- 
ernors and 20 Mayors will attend one of 
the luncheon meetings on the second day. 

The convention committee headquarters will 
be at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, with Lewis E 


MacBrayne, General Manager of the Massachu- 
setts Safety Council, as Secretary 


The Automobile 
Compensation Plan* 


N the volume by this title, Patterson 

H. French offers a solution for some 
problems of court congestion and acci- 
dent litigation as existing in the adminis- 
tration of justice in New York State. It 
is shown that automobile cases contrib- 
ute greatly to the causes of slow-moving 
judicial action, and that the attendant 
evils in the handling of such cases de- 
mand a new method of management. 

There is a movement “to separate auto- 
mobile cases from other classes of litiga- 
tion and to treat them in a special man- 
ner, in special tribunals and under new 
rules which are designed to overcome the 
difficulties which now exist. 

“The compensation scheme involves 
three principles from which all of its 
more detailed provisions flow: 

“1. The removal of all automobile 
personal injury from the courts 
and the handling of these by an adminis- 
trative commission with relatively swift 
and simple procedure, similar to that 
which now operates in connection 
workmen’s compensation. 


cases 


with 


The abandonment of common law 
rules of damages, negligence and con- 
tributory negligence. The plan places 
absolute liability upon owners of motor 
vehicles for all injuries in which their 
vehicles were involved. Damages are 
limited definitely and will be measured 
as accurately as possible according to 
medical expenses and 
loss suffered. 

“3. The inauguration of a system of 
compulsory financial responsibility among 
automobile owners by requiring them to 
carry insurance or furnish security or a 
bond covering all awards which may be 
made against them.” 

These 


their 


actual economic 


principles are analyzed as to 
results. The 
entire discussion is without partisan bias, 
and with full acknowledgment of the dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties involved. 


reasonableness and 


* Ses 
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The GMC heavy duty line can provide any 
type of equipment — exactly fitted to your 
particular needs. No other line of commer- 


cial vehicles is so extensive or complete. 


Eleven basic models cover the 5 to 15 ton 
range. GMC trailer equipment gives capac- 
ities to 22 tons. Six heavy duty engines are 
regularly available—uniform-design, 6-cylin- 
der, valve-in-head, all of them! Forty-four 
distinct chassis ... 14 rear axles . . . 7 trans- 
missions —are standard, available selections 


for heavy duty use! 


And, mark you—every GMC heavy duty 


truck is a regular production job! From 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


bumper to tail lamp —every one is truck-built 


by GMC! 


This is the industry’s most comprehensive 
line of heavy duty trucks and trailers. It is 
matched, and rounded to completion, by a 
truck-built line of light and medium duty 


vehicles from 112 to 41% tons capacity. 


Fitting commercial equipment to your partic- 
ular needs can be done, with scientific exacti- 
tude, only with GMCs! The GMC repre- 
sentative is equipped to determine precisely 
the heavy duty truck that will do your job 
best . . . and most economically. Write or 


wire for further details — today. 


3 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS and Trailers 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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UP-TO- DATE 


A NEW AND BETTER BINDER FOR MACADAM ROADS 


Temperature-Resisting Cement, so-called because of its remarkable 


649, ability to resist stresses caused by temperature changes, is one of 

the new materials in road construction. For further information 
n this profitable bituminized-cement type of macadam road, write to 
the TRC Corp., 1002 Engineers Bl ig., Cleveland, Ohio, asking for the 


e booklets, “European Practice,” “American Experiments,” and “Field 


Experience in Massachusetts.’ 


HYPO-CHLORINATION OF WATER 

A 72-page booklet of water-works practice has been issued by the 
650. Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York, summar 

izing a wide range of problems with specific for their solu- 
tion, and with particular emphasis placed on the widened range of use 
fulness for the modern dry chlorine carrier H T H as a source of hypo 
hlorite solutions. This booklet may be secured free by water-works men 
upon application to Mathieson. 


ACTIVATED CARBON 
Cliffchar, an activated carbon which is produced in three grades 
651, to cover all the requirements of water treatment, and which is 
strictly uniform, since it is produced under a rigid chemical con- 
trol, is described in a bulletin which may be secured from The Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., 1460 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


SANITARY SEWER CATCH-BASIN CASTINGS 
All-cast-iron sanitary sewer catch-basins do away with the 
652. vantages of brick or concrete because of the 
nature of the material, and because the same men who mak¢ 
ivation can install the basins and there is less excavating than for 
r types of basins. Complete information may be secured from the 
Sanitary Sewer Basin Co., 549 W. Washington Blvd., ¢ hicago, Ill 


adv ict 


disad 


basins indestructible 


the 


ASPHALT HEATERS AND TOOLS FOR STREET REP AIRS 


The Hauck Mfg. Co., 112 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has issue 
653. series of illustrated bulletins describing in detail Hauck a-phalt 
surface heaters, asphalt tar and pit h Kettles sphait I n 
patrol kettles, too heaters torches weed burners, et t par 


nterest to municipal off i n charge of the mport 


m 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
I | equ t 


654. por 


COMPLETE WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 
ater purification nt ¢ t 
655. 
i in tl ta \\ B & K 
( . Mo 
PRAILERS EFFECT SAVINGS IN REFUSE COLLECTION 
The Highway Trailer C Edgerton, Wis., has published a 4-p 
656. illustrated folder reproducing photographs of the ius trailers 
in service at Peoria, lil , and giving cost data showing the savings 


ffected through the use of these trailers in handling 


RESURFACING STREETS AND HIGHWAYS IN WINTER 
Tarvia-lithic construction, which may be begun in the late fall 
and carried on through the winter with inexperienced labor drawn 
from the ranks of the unemployed, and which will result in a satis: 
factory, easy-riding, skid-proof, all-weather pavement, is described in 
iterature which can be secured from The Barrett Co., 40 Rector St., 
New York. 


657. 


REVERSIBLE BLADE SNOW-PLOWS 


Monarch reversible blade snow-plows, universally adaptable to any 
658, standard make of motor truck, and equipped with manual or 
hydraulic lifting devices and made electrically welded throughout, 


are described in the bulletin of the Wilmington, 


Del. 


Monarch Mfg. Co., Inc., 


PORTABLE ASPHALT MAINTENANCE PLANTS 
A portable asphalt maintenance plant with a capacity of 400 yards 
659, per day, which possesses complete control of materials, insuring 
an accurate mixture to comply with any standard specifications, is 
described in Bulletin R-400 which may be secured from Hetherington & 
Berner, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TRAFFIC-ACTUATED TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
The Automatic Signal Corp., 230 Park Ave.. New York, will be 
660. pleased to send complete information on the Electro-Matic traf 
actuated traffx tches trafhe more 
than is possible with predetermined time 
need of a police officer to control the 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR MUNICIPAL POWER PL ANTS 
Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis, Mo., original and 
oldest diesel builder in the United States, with 33 years 
in building diesels, will be pleased to furnish complete 
on diesel power for municipal water and electric plants to any cities 
which are considering the economy of furnishing 
utilities. 


WROUGHT IRON FENCES AND RAILINGS 


The catalog of the Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc 05 Sy 


control system, which dispa rapidly 


intervals and does away with the 


signal manually 


661. 


t exp erience 
information 


power for their own 


662. Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, describes and illustrates this com 

pany’s complete line of wrought iron fences, gates, stair and 
balcony railing, grilles, etc., for public buildings and grounds, 
parks, playgrounds, cemeteries and private estates 


USES OF VITRIFIED SALT-GLAZED CLAY SEWER PIPE 


The Clay Products Assn 111 W Wash ington St., Chicago, Il 
663, will be pleased to furnish comple nformation regarding 
features of vitrified salt-glazed clay sewer pipe for sewer dra 
ulverts and conduits, as well as the use f vitrified salt-glazed ut 
lrains, liner plates and segmen sewer b h wil ping 
ning 
Phe x D. Cole Mfg. C wn wh | had one 
064, X} en it tf manut tur 
te WOrkK be pit 
{ ‘ tank \ t n 
form pressure n mun Ip} 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOLS, PARKS 
AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Port ( \ I ( 
665. | 
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Close-Figuring Truck Buyers 
See the International 1L:-ton B-3 


Wt AT a remarkable value, this In- 
ternational Model B-3. Advanced 
International engineering in every inch 
of design, true International quality in 
every ounce of construction — that’s 
what you get in this 1'4-ton, 6-cylinder 
chassis at only $695. 


The Model B-3 is reduced to Model B-3 Features: Removable cylin- 
ders, exhaust-valve seat inserts, full 


Fi Take advantage of this low price. 
Make i he B h pressure lubrication, down-draft car- 
P ake 1 a point to see the -3 at the buretion, fuel pump, thermostati- 
: nearest Company -owned branch, or cally controlled cooling, full-floating 


for the 136-in. wheelbase rear axle, counter-balanced 4-bearing 
International Truck dealer’s show- crankshaft, and semi-elliptic auxil- 


iD room. Ask for a demonstration of this Dual rear wheels extra — a Wheelbases 136 


= or any other International. The com- 


lete line includ del ing i M . -D 
CLORMICK-VEERING 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


More than a quarter-century aa. 
ago, International Harvester 
began to pioneer the tractor 
power idea. Today the McCor- 
mick-Deering line of tractors 
for industrial work includes six 
models designed to meet every 
need for mobile industrial 
power, working either alone 
or as the power for a wide 
range of special equipment. In 
addition, there are power units Above: McCormick-Deering 


d def . Power Units are available in 
to meet demands for stationary four sizes, including a Diesel 


McCORMICK-DEERING 22d special installations. power unit. They supply low: 


many kinds of stationary work. 
TracTractor 


At Left: McCormick- Deering 

Industrial Tractor, builtinthree 
The McCormick-Deering T-40 TracTracTor, sizes. These wheel - type trac- 
shown above, is a big 6-cylinder, 5-speed unit tors have been the standard of 
capable of operating heavy tools in the hard- — nee They Fro 
est kind of work. The T-40 is also available pm S 
with a Diesel engine. For lighter work, there 
is the Model T-20 TracTracTor. 


capacity for work. 
Available with pneu- 
matic tires, solid rubber 
; : tires, or steel wheels 
McCormick-Deering TracTracTors are the with lugs. 
the most accessible crawler-type tractors built. 
Steering clutches and steering brakes can be 
inspected, adjusted, or replaced through rear 
cover plates without disturbing tracks, track 3 
frames, or driving sprockets. Other parts are INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
equally accessible, making for surprisingly 
low maintenance cost. 606 Se. Michigan Ave. 9 meried Chicago, Illinois 


i 
= 
\ 
4 
4 
y 
: Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 


ARE YOU KEEPING 
UP-TO-DATE? 
These Catalogs Will Help 


REINFORCEMENT FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

In road construction a balanced design is essential. American Steel 
666. & Wire Co. welding wire fabric ties the un-predetermined cracks 

together and maintains a balanced design by assuring genuine load 
transference across the cracks. A booklet on reinforced roads and streets 
explains in detail why it is essential to properly balance the pavement 
design. A copy may be secured from the American Steel & Wire Co., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


AIR DIFFUSER FOR ACTIVATED SLUDGE TYPE 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 
Bulletin No. 2 on aeration and filtration issued by the Norton Co.. 
667. Worcester, Mass., is devoted particularly to the care of porous 
plates and tubes in activated sludge sewage treatment plants which, 


because of the service in which they are used, present a problem in 

cleaning. 

INSUFFICIENT STREET LIGHTING INCREASES NIGHT 
ACCIDENTS 


According to a report on night accidents in Toronto, 41 per cent 
668. of the accidents result from insufficient lighting. A reprint of a 
pertinent article on this subject, “Darkness Brings Death,” will be 
sent on request by General Electric Co., Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


A SOLUTION FEED CHEMICAL INJECTOR FOR WATER 
WORKS 
An illustrated pamphlet which gives full details on the Wade 
669, automatic injector for applying copper sulphate, ammonium sul- 
phate, ammonium nitrate and aluminum sulphate in correct pro 
portions to water supplies can be obtained by writing to the Wade Auto 
matic Chemical Injector Co., 2460 Coniston Pl., San Marino, Calif. 


FINAL REPORT ON WATER TANK PAINT TESTS 

The final report of the Ambridge paint tests, showing the manner 
670. in which 196 different kinds of paints and other coating materials 

protected the inside surface of the Ambridge steel water tanks, 
has been published by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 3412 Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., in Bulletin 3304. Copies of this bulletin may be 
secured by, water-works officials interested in the proper protection of steel 
water tanks by application direct to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


ASPHALT BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 
Manual 4, Asphalt Block Construction, has recently been released 
671. by The Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave., New York, and con- 
tains 20 pages of text and illustrations on the construction of this 
modern type of city street paving. Copies may be secured free from 
The Asphalt Institute. 


TIRE, BATTERIES, SPARK PLUGS AND BRAKE LINING 
Road delays are costly. Avoid the unnecessary expense of prema 
672. ture tire failures, the risks of uneven, inefficient brakes, the delays 
due to worn defective spark plugs, lack of power in your battery, 
and the freezing of your radiator, by equipping your fleet of trucks with 
dependable Firestone accessories. Complete information may be secured 
from Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


COPPER MOLYBDENUM IRON AS A PIPE MATERIAL 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, has published a 64-page 
673. illustrated booklet, 220-B, on Toncan iron pipe which it will be 
pleased to send to any water-works officials and power-plant of- 
ficials interested in greater permanence for iron pipe services. 


THE DEPENDABILITY OF FLOW METERS 
Illustrated Catalog No. 700 issued by the Republic Flow Meters Co., 
674, 2240 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill., briefly and concisely presents 
informative data of value to every one interested in flow measure- 
ments, whether of liquid or gases. 


A TRANSPARENT CURE FOR CONCRETE 
Complete information regarding Ritecure, which 
675. material sprayed on the concrete to protect it against evaporation 
during the period of hydration, and which does not combine with 
the concrete surface or stain or change its physical appearance, has been 
developed by Johnson-March Corp., 29-28 Hunter Ave., Long Island City, 
N Complete information will be sent on request. 


STAUNCH FENCES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


is a transparent 


Stewart iron or chain link wire fences work 24 hours a day pro 
676, tecting and beautifying municipal properties. A copy of the new 
Stewart fence catalog, “The Ultimate in Protection,” may be secured 


by writing to The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 211 Stewart Block, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A NEW, BIGGER, STRONGER TRUCK 
oF. The new Chevrolet, bigger than ever, more striking in its appear- 
677. ance, with a stronger rear axle and greater power, higher top speed 


new and more comfortable cabs, stronger transmission, and a new 
bigger front end, is described in literature which may be secured from 
the Chevrolet Motor Co.. Detroit. Mich. 
I \ 
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Racine’s City Hall 
and Incinerator— 
Neighbors! 


The 120-ton Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Incinerator, built in 
1929, for the City of Racine, Wis- 
consin, is seen in the foreground of 
the above photograph. In the 
background is the new City Halli 


—constructed two years later. 


Evidence that Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Incinerators afford clean 
—sanitary—odorless disposal 


of garbage and rubbish! 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company 


3452 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
953 Tuttle St., Des Moines — Room 941, 270 Broadway, New York 
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Roadside Improvement Projects 


Actively Sponsored by 
United States Bureau of Publie Roads 


Typical Planting Demonstrations an Essential Part of the 
Vast Highway Construction Program 


HE National Industrial Recovery Act has quickened 

public interest in the planned-development of our 

natural assets, of which the public highways are one 
of the greatest in their potentialities. The regulations gov- 
erning expenditure of the $400,000,000 appropriation made 
specifically by Congress for highway construction give an 
important place among the major objectives of the expen- 
diture to the appropriate improvement and landscaping of 
the highways. The rules and regulations approved by the 
Special Board for Public Works for carrying out the pro- 
visions of Section 204 of the Recovery Act recognize that 
much has been accomplished to restore the native road- 
side beauty in several states and communities under the 
direction of the state highway departments and the Bureau 


of Public Roads. 


Usefulness and Beauty Should Go 
Together 


The greater emphasis placed in the new program upon 
the improvement of the roadsides accords with the fre- 
quently expressed view of Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, that the task of improving 
America’s highways will not be completed until adequate 
attention has been given to the improvement of the road- 
sides as well as the roadways. Mr. MacDonald analyzes 
the problem as follows: 

“Four major movements are needed to beautify and enhance 
the usefulness of the highways. They are: 

“First, the complete elimination of commercial advertising 
signs, not only those within the rights-of-way, but those on 
private property along the rights-of-way; 

“Second, the removal of oil filling stations, ‘hot-dog’ and 
lunch stands, and roadside markets that encroach upon the 
rights-of-way, and regulation of distance from rights-of-way 
at which such establishments may be located on private pro- 
perty; 

“Third, the planting of trees and shrubs along the road- 
sides; 

“Fourth, the location, design, and construction of the high- 


ways in such manner as to preserve the natural beauty of 
the countryside.” 

Section 6 of the Public Works Highway Regulations is 
interpreted by Mr. MacDonald as follows: 

“It will be required that each state highway department 
include in its Federal-aid 
highway system a definite number of projects that will pro- 
vide for the appropriate landscaping of a reasonably exten- 
sive mileage of parkways and roadsides. 


program of construction on the 


The work will be 
done preferably near the corporate limits of the larger cities, 
particularly where sufficient right-of-way is available to under- 
take projects of this character. It will include the selective 
cutting or pruning of existing growth, the removal of stumps, 
dead material, ete.; the obliteration of borrow-pits, traces of 
other the flattening of 
slopes and the rounding of slope intersections: the seeding 
or sodding of shoulders and slopes, and the planting of a 
sufficient amount of suitable material to accomplish a reason- 
ably comprehensive roadside improvement. The planting of 
trees at regular intervals without regard to their environment, 


old roads, and construction scars: 


or the composition of adjacent plant growth, will not be con- 
sidered as satisfactory. 

“In order to carry out the work in a satisfactory manner, 
it is believed that it will be necessary for all state highway 
departments to employ qualified landscape architects and 
horticulturists to determine the proper kinds of plant material 
to be used in different soil and climatic conditions, and the 
most effective arrangement or grouping of the material, for 
each particular project location.” 


Future Development of Roadside 
Landscaping 

Mr. MacDonald expects that roadside landscaping will 
become a regular department of the work of highway con- 
struction in the future, and he regards the provisions of 
the recovery measure as a first step in that direction. In 
the administration of the work provided for, it will be 
the purpose of the Bureau to bring about in all states a 
number of demonstrations of the possibility of pleasing 
roadside treatment at moderate cost, and to develop the 
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methods and organizations in both the state and Federal 
highway agencies that will be necessary to carry on simi- 
lar work on an extensive mileage in the future. 


The primary purpose of the Recovery Act is to put men 
to work. Under the program of emergency construction 
being speeded toward this objective by the Special Board 
for Public Works, a state cannot expend more than 50 
per cent of its allotment on the Federal-aid system outside 
of corporate limits of municipalities; it must spend at 
least 25 per cent of its allotment on extensions of the Fed- 
eral-aid system into and through municipalities; and it 
cannot expend more than 25 per cent on secondary or 
feeder roads until the state’s initial Federal-aid system is 
90 per cent completed. In submitting projects for ap- 
proval, state highway departments must show that the 
state’s allotment will be expended in at least 75 per cent 
of all counties of the state unless employment is more 
acute in a smaller percentage of counties or suitable proj- 
ects cannot be found in 75 per cent of the counties. Defi- 
nite requirements of this fundamental nature have been 
incorporated in the present program of highway improve- 
ment to expedite the efficient employment of labor on a 
nation-wide scale. 


The practical planning of the Recovery highway pro- 
gram aims to put as many men as possible back to work 
as quickly as possible, and to pay them a living wage. 
The 30-hour week and a minimum wage for various sec- 
have been established. Men will be 


tions of the country 


How the Public Works Emergency Housing 


AMERICAN CITY 


for JANUARY, 1934 
hired from employment lists prepared by State Directors 
of Reemployment. The main idea is to see that the proj- 
ects undertaken are sound and useful, and ready for early 
execution. Normal and efficient methods and practices are 
specified, so that the cumulative effects may extend to the 
mills, shops, quarries, factories, and nurseries that pro- 
duce the materials and equipment normally used in high- 
way construction and improvement operations. The work 
will be done through regular construction organizations 
under the immediate direction of the state highway depart- 
ments. Every element in the structure of the highway in- 
dustry will feel the quickening impulse that the construc- 
tive employment of more than a half-million men will 
bring. 

The highway Recovery program marks the opening of 
a more balanced conception by the people of the possi- 
bilities afforded in the planned-development of highways. 
Highway improvement work, while providing for the effec- 
tive employment of labor, also creates tangible values of 
a reasonably permanent nature so necessary to the new 
social order. It is good business for the nation to plan 
for the economic conservation of its highway investment. 


Adapted from a paper presented by Wilbur H. Simonson, Landscape 
Architect, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, at the Conference on Planning 
and National Recovery, at Washington, D. C., October, 1933. 

he preceding four pages are reproductions of new charts of roadside 
improvement information, prepared under Mr. Simonson’s direction: 

Plate 1 shows importance of adequate right-of-way; 

Plate II outlines general principles and policies; 

Plate Il-A presents the labor employment value of roadside improve- 
ment work; 

Plate 


emphasizes the conservation and safety problems involved. 


Corporation Will Function 


INCI 
few weeks ago, many questions have been asked as to 
how the Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation 
will function, and whether its creation is to be construed as 


the announcement of its incorporation was made, a 


the expression of a change of policy in respect to applications 
submitted by limited-dividend corporations, municipalities, 
housing authorities In a statement released De- 
cember 10 Harold L. Ickes said in part: 


and public 


“It continues to be the policy of the Public Works Administration to en- 
local study and promotion The Public Works 
Administration will continue to loan on slum clearance operations and low- 
Such 
a distinct advantage in certain fields of activity. It is 
Public Works Administration to take the initiative 
n slum clearance and low-cost housing projects in the interest of unem 


courage of low-cost housing 


cost housing projects sponsored by limited-dividend corporations 
corporations have 
the intention of the 
ployment relief and recovery, only in cases where local agencies are unable 
Such projects will be undertaken 


Works Emergency Housing Corporation upon invitation from 


to do so or unwilling to act promptly. 
by the Publi 
local officials and /or groups of representative and responsible citizens or 
Where the Housing Corporation initiates, local groups 
will be utilized to the fullest extent possible in the acquisition 


of sites, design, 


vie organizations 
and agencies 
; construction, and operation of the projects. 
In the course of recovery it may be assumed that existing vacancies will 
disappear and that there will be demand for vacant sites and for urban 
Housing 


und suburban houses. By confining the work of the Emergency 


Corporation at the present time to the clearance of slums and the pro 


duction of a like number of low-cost units, limited as to rentals and re 


stricted as to oceupancy to the low-income groups, the Administration can 


stimulate one of the basic industries without encroaching upon its field 
oft tuture 

For projects presented by limited-dividend corporations, the desire to 
of vacant land and to gain from the design and construction of a 
Responsibility for initia 
ownership, and operation must be local 
evidence must be produced of need for housing of this charac- 
ter and rental Since as much as 85 per cent of the total cost may 
be loaned on preferred projects of this class, the nature of the equity is a 


opportunity 


dispose 
project is not sufficient to meet the requirements. 
tive, sponsored by civic bodies. 
Reasonable 


price 


matter of first importance. The Government is primarily concerned with 
the continuing interest and responsibility of the sponsors of the project 
and of the holders of the equity during the life of any loan. It follows 
that the equity must be established by the investment of other than the 
profits derived from the operation. Land, reasonably appraised for the use 
of low-cost housing, will be considered as equity: a small proportion of 
be established by the investment of earned fees. A cer- 
tain proportion of cash investment will be required. 

“Where a city or housing authority is legally empowered to prepare and 
carry out well-considered projects of low-cost housing, the Administration 
will be particularly interested to find ways by which such projects can be 
helped financially and otherwise. The same is true in instances where 
for the time being a city has not the legal powers but will agree to make 
every effort to secure satisfactory enabling legislation in the future. It is 
in such cases that the Housing Corporation can function most effectively 
in this emergency. Except in unusual cases, the aim of the Public Works 
Administration in all of these municipal housing projects would be to 
confine the work of unemployment relief to slum clearance. Such a prefer- 
ence does not exclude the use of vacant land where it may be found ad- 
vantageous to combine the use of vacant land with a clearance operation. 
.. . In any case, preference will be given to projects located in congested 
areas occupied by obsolete structures in an advanced stage of decay or 
dilapidation. Preference likewise will be given to sites closely related to 
opportunities for employment and to sites well studied in relation to a 
long-term regional plan. 

“To qualify as ‘low-cost’ land, the price given in the financial set-up 
must be such as to permit of the erection of low structures. . Low 
rentals are not possible in high buildings of high construction and operat- 
ing costs. Sites of higher unit price than will permit low rentals will be 
looked upon as having been appraised with a view to their being used 
for some other purpose than housing the low-income group. 

“To qualify as a low-rental project in a given case, the range of rentals 
proposed must correspond to those currently paid in the community by that 
family income group for which the project was designed. Municipal hous- 
ing projects and those presented by Housing Authorities must show a rent 
level so far below any commercially produced as not only to put it outside 
of any possible competition with existing decent housing but unquestionably 
meeting the needs of an income group never before accommodated. It 
must be controlled by a socially minded agency which will insure its use 
beyond question to those for whom it is built.” 


the equity may 
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Can Refuse Collection and Disposal Systems 


Be Improved? 


By HARRISON P. EDDY, JR. 


Partner in the Firm of Metcalf & Eddy, Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


T is possible to look forward with considerable hope 
to an improvement in the administration of municipal 
utilities in which operation is based primarily on 

engineering principles. Among such may be included 
refuse collection and disposal services. While in many 
cities this work is done today with efficiency and economy 
and a proper appreciation of the engineering principles 
involved, in many other cities and towns, it is believed, 
these principles are not thoroughly appreciated. With 
the tremendous increase in the number of technical uni- 
versity graduates and of technological unemployment, it 
is probable that many more technically educated engineers 
will participate in the routine operating services of cities. 

A substantial improvement may be obtained in cities 
which adopt a service charge against the householder for 
the operation of the collection and disposal works, par- 
ticularly if the money so received is ear-marked for the 
sole use of the refuse collection and disposal department. 
In this way the department may become independent of 
the appropriating power of the city government and 
thereby may have funds available for proper maintenance 
of equipment and increase in plant when this may become 
necessary. 

While many directors and employees now are compe- 
tent, experienced men, there often is room for substantial 
improvement by rigid adherence to the policy of basing 
all appointments solely on merit. 


Improvement in Design of 
Disposal Works 


There is substantial room for improvement in design 
of refuse disposal works. Improvements in design will 
tend first toward greater life of the equipment; better 
provision will be given to withstanding the resistance to 
operating conditions which cause deterioration; operating 
conditions will be simplified and improved. Already, sub- 
stantial advance has been made in this direction. With 
the purchasing of disposal works based on the engineer- 
ing merits of the design, a great forward step will be 
taken. 


Advance in Operating Methods 


The greatest single advance in refuse disposal will come 
in improvements in the operation of the disposal works. 
When the engineering principles involved are properly ap- 
preciated, incinerators, for example, will be operated at a 
uniform rate throughout the day, rather than at a high rate 
for a short time followed by complete cessation of opera- 
tion. Alternate heating and cooling of the refractories 
permits periods of low temperature operation during 
which combustion may not be satisfactory, and sudden 
temperature changes cause rapid expansion and contrac- 


tion of materials and rapid deterioration of plant in gen 
eral. Basing the capacity of a plant on 24-hour operation 
instead of 8-hour operation, permits a great decrease in 
the capital invested and in the fixed charges per ton ot 
material disposed of. 

Greater attention should be given to the maintenance 
While this seems 


trite, there can be no question that rigid cleanliness in 


of cleanliness about disposal works. 
a 
plant dealing with material of this nature in such tre- 
mendous 


much higher 
morale among the operating staff; second, a coincident 


volumes, will result, first, in a 
improvement in the care given the physical equipment. 
with a corresponding increase in its life; third, more 
efficient operation because of the pride taken in the works: 
fourth, greater respect for the operation of the depart- 
ment, among the public and the city officials who appro- 
priate the funds required for operation. This 


make it 


rather than 
careless methods of operation—will easier to 


secure the funds needed. 
What of the Collection System? 


So far we have dealt only with the disposal system. 
The collection system is an entirely different function, 
but susceptible to great improvement due to the same 
basic factors. There is a tremendous variation in the type 
of equipment used for this service, thus calling for sound 
engineering study of the requirements of the city in select- 
ing suitable equipment. There is apparently a greater 
tendency to assume that European methods are superior 
to ours in the field of refuse collection than in any of 
the other municipal services with which public health 
engineers customarily deal. While much has been said 
of the difference between the material collected in Europe 
and in this country, | doubt whether this difference is 
always appreciated, and little is said of the difference in 
wage rates in Europe and in this country. Both of these 
factors should be given serious consideration in comparing 
foreign practice with home practice. 

Possibly the greatest single opportunity for improve- 
ment in collection services lies in studying the various 
problems which arise, on a unit basis, such as the work 
done in cubic yards, tons, man-hours, vehicle-hours, and 
ultimately in dollars per unit, rather than by reasoning 
in generalities from a comparison of the total costs of 
one city with those of another. Probably there are no 
two cities where the per capita costs of equally efficient 
services using identical equipment would be the same, on 
account of the many variable features in the problem, 
such as different street layouts in the two cities, different 
topography, different operating personnel, and many other 
features. 


There is no question that the efficient operation of a 
refuse collection service demands the driving energy of 
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practical man. In the larger cities there should be 
available the services of a trained engineer to gage the 
unit cost of the work and its efficiency, and to make 
changes in district and route boundaries from time to 
time, as these become advisable from the standpoint of 
economy. 

Recently we have heard a great deal regarding tech- 
nological unemployment and a_ shorter working day. 
Months ago industry signed the President's Unemploy- 
ment Agreement, called the “blanket code.” but ow 
municipalities in general have not joined the NRA. If we 
look back a generation, we shall find that our munici- 
palities and government services in general have been 
the leaders in shortening working hours, and that indus- 
try has followed along behind, but has come into step 
after some delay. 

In some cities the refuse collection service offers an 
example in regard to the use of a shorter working day in 
municipal activities. For many years in cities where the 
&-hour day is required by law it has been rather common 
practice to divide the work of the city among the collee- 
tion erews so that each crew had its daily stint. In stormy 
weather and during peak seasons each crew is required 
to clean up its district, regardless of the number of hours 
demanded, without additional compensation for any over- 
time which might be required. This is offset, however, by 
the practice of placing the men “on their own” and 
releasing them when the work is done. In this way it 
has been found that in some of our better-organized col- 


lection services the men frequently finish a reasonable 
S-hour day’s work in considerably less than 8 hours. The 
dispatch with which the men work under these conditions, 
always assuming that thoroughness is insisted upon, brings 
about a better service at no additional cost to the tax- 


payer. 
Improvement? By All Means Yes! 
I 


In conclusion, the answer to the title question is “Yes.” 
Refuse collection and disposal systems can be improved 
by placing the work in the hands of practical men and 
engineers; by taking the operation away from boards of 
health, doctors and laymen, but leaving the privilege of 
making complaints against poor service to the boards of 
health: by making engineering studies of the work done 
by units of cost and work accomplished, rather than by 
comparing the work of one city with that of another. 

The operating services of municipalities can be improved 
and at the same time provide an outlet for the increasing 
number of graduates from universities by diverting them 
from the construction or producing field into the operat- 
ing or consuming field. If the country has reached the 
point economically where new construction or additional 
productive units are required to a lesser degree than in 
the past, some outlet such as this will be needed for many 
of these technical men. A great hope for improvement in 
these systems lies in utilizing their trained services. 


ACKNOWEDGMENT.—-From a paper presented before the Public Health 
Engineering Section, American Public Health Association. 


National Planning Board Spurs State and Local Activity 


O stimulate the organization of state planning boards, 
T the enactment of state planning legislation, and the 

formulation of state, regional and city plans, the Na- 
tional Planning Board is preparing to make prompt and ef- 
ficient use of the allotment of $250,000 for these purposes, 
reported in THe American City last month (page 73 of the 
December issue). In its “Fifth Circular Letter,” dated De- 
cember 11, the Board says: 

“The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
has allocated funds for the employment by the National Plan- 
ning Board of qualified planning experts whose services will 
be available on selected regional and state planning projects 
where state or regional planning agencies may be found ready 
to cooperate. It is hoped that state cooperation will be forth- 
coming which, with the assistance of the technical leadership 
contributed by the Federal Government. will make possible 
the completion of at least a preliminary plan within six 
months from the appointment of the adviser.” 

Among the conditions which the National Planning Board 
has laid down for state planning agencies requesting as- 
sistance, are: 

1. Appointment by the Governor of an unpaid state plan- 
ning beard, including perhaps four department heads, such 
as public works, highways, conservation and health, together 
with three citizens. 

2. Assurance by the Governor that if this state planning 
beard gets under way he will sponsor some legislation to put 
ii on a continuing basis, 

3. The assignment from existing state offices or application 
to the Civil Works Administration for drafting and steno- 
graphic help to carry on the work of the proposed board. 

1. Development of a planning program, giving the status 
of planning work already done and outlining specific studies 
to be undertaken in, say. the next six months. It is hoped 
that this program will include a land-use siudy. a ten-year 


program of public works, and perhaps a study for the integra- 
tion of the transportation system within the state. 

5. Any suggestions the Governor or the new board may 
wish to make of a qualified planner to direct the work. 

6. Statement of the Governor’s willingness to appoint the 
planner on a regional or interstate planning committee, if 
such committee is organized. 

The circular letter offers suggestions in some detail under 
the following headings: 


Suggestions on State Planning Legislation 
Act for Creation of a State Planning Board 
Organization of State Planning Boards 
Officers and Staff 
A Preliminary State Plan 
Procedure for Studies 
General Survey 
Research 
Preparing the Plan 
Approaches and Items for Consideration 
Public Works Program 
Land Planning 
Transportation 
Housing 
Population and the Social Survey 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
Recreation 
Distribution of Industry 
Water Resources 
Fiscal Programming 
Governmental Reorganization 

The text of “an act to promote more economical and orderly 
development of the state through the creation of an unpaid 
state planning commission,” based on proposed Massachusetts 
legislation, is also presented. 

Copies of the above-mentioned circular letter and other in- 
formation from the National Planning Board are obtainable 
from the Board’s Executive Officer, Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, 
Interior Building. Washington, D. C. 
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Results of Improvements 
in the Neodesha Water Filtration Plant 


HE water works. like the electric plant. of Neodesha. 
Kans., has gone through changes for improvement 
Established in 1907, it was one 
Judged by 
present-day standards and demands for a better quality of 
water, the plant was rather crude, but it served after a 


and modernization. 
of the first gravity filter plants in Kansas. 


fashion until supplanted with a modern clarification, filter 
and softening plant in 1931]. 

The water supply is taken from the Fall River, a short 
distance above its confluence with the Verdigris. Since the 
water varies widely, both in turbidity and hardness, it 
presented an interesting problem of treatment. During 
spring and summer, the turbidity will range from 200 to 
5.000 parts per million and the total hardness may reach 
350 parts per million. In addition, the growth of the ter- 
ritory tributary to the Fall River was considerable and 
several towns above Neodesha had installed sewer systems. 
The bacterial load in the water had become so great that 
surer treatment was Another problem 


some necessary. 


was the occurrence of tastes and odors traceable to re- 
finery wastes. 

When the new water purification plant was under con- 
sideration, a study was made of the costs of purification 
and of purification with softening. Since the cost of the 
latter was considerably higher, before a definite decision 
was made as to what type of plant should be built, it was 
decided to let the voters show their preference at the bond 
election. The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of soften- 
ing, and in the fall of 1930 construction work was started. 
In addition to building a purification plant suitable for 
the city’s needs, it was to be architecturally constructed to 
be in keeping with the power-plant building and add to the 
beautification of the City Park. 

The performance of the plant has more than fulfilled 
expectations. It is possible to take a turbid, highly pol- 
luted river water and furnish a safe drinking water with 
an average hardness of 80 parts per million. 

Because of the variable character of the river water, 
the treatment plant had to be made quite flexible in the 
matter of chemical treatment, and it was designed to soften 
2,000,000 gallons per day. Provision was made for treat- 
ing with alum, lime (either quick or hydrated), soda ash, 
ammonium sulphate, chlorine, carbon dioxide and acti- 
vated carbon at suitable points through machines, which 
enable the operator to regulate dosages with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. Treatment is checked hourly and hard- 
ness tests are made daily. An accurate log is kept of the 
plant’s operation. 

The table at the top of the next column gives the com- 
parative operation of the old and new plants. 


New Rates for Better Water 


When the new purification project was presented to the 
voters, it was with the understanding that the existing 
rates were not adequate to carry the additional operating 
cost and the increased fixed charges. The proposed new 


By FRED hk. VANCE 
Superintendent, Light and Water Department, 
Neodesha, Kans. 


March Ma Ma ‘ 

1931 
Hydrated lime &7 40 $138.17 $45.08 So 5 
Quicklime. . 
Soda ash 145 04 93.19 
Alum ”) 130.80 
Ammonium sulphate It 
Chlorine SO 7.40 
Natural gas 15 S4 6.12 
Lubricating oil 4th 1.1 1.1 
Plant material 1 Of ‘ 1.60 2 28 
Labor 197 50 182 67 25 444 
Power.... 112 5.7 400 14 S72 .62 
Total 047 06 117 4 1.088 1,08 
Million gallons pumped 22 338 20 HH2 22 .526 10 765 
Cost per 1,000 gal 0424 OAS 0530 
Revenue for water 1464 9 30 1.679 18 1 
Average hardness—raw water 1:00 : 7 
Average hardness at t ip SS 


Average hardness removed 212 


tates were also submitted at the bond election and met with 
favorable action. 


COMPARISON OF OLD AND NEW RATE 
OLD Ratt 
First 4,000 gals. per mo : $1 OO minir 
Next 50,000 “ 1.000 
Next 1,446,000 10 
All over 1,500,000 = O68 
NEW RATE 
First 4,000 gals. per mo $1 75 minimun 
2,000 “ 20 
10.000 “ = Is 
95,000 12 
10 
All over 2,000,000 OS 


So far as can now be determined, the revenue from water 
service is ample to pay all operating expenses and retire 
the bonds at maturity. 

In the construction of the new plant, it was endeavored 
The old 
settling basin with slight changes was made to serve as 
the new filters. The new clear well was made by placing 
a concrete cover over the old filter cells and clear well. 
This saved about $10,000. 


to utilize existing structures as far as possible. 


The New Purification Plant 


Mixing Tank and Aerator.—The hopper-bottomed mix- 
ing tank has a ten-minute flowing-through period. Com- 
bined mixing and aeration are effected by compressed ait 
applied through perforated brass pipes laid on the tank 
bottom. This tank is located within the building imme- 
diately below the chemical feeding machines, thus elimi- 
uating long chemical lines. 


Clarifier.—A settling tank or clarifier with mechanical 


scrapers facilitates the removal of the heavy sludge from 
the softening process, and the grit encountered at times 
of high turbidity. 
ously or at intervals through adjustable sludge outlets. 


Sludge can be siphoned off continu- 
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Settling Tank.—The existing settling basins have been being washed, cooled and passed over a bed of limeston: 
remodeled and contain about 12 hours’ flow. A stilling the gas is compressed in a rotary compressor and intro 


baffle has been inserted in the first compartment, and a 
second compartment has been baffled to provide a recar- 
bonation chamber, a mixing channel for alum, and a final 
settling basin. 

Filters.—The plant has two hydraulically operated filter 
units, each unit having a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons per 
day. These discharge into a 2,000,000-gallon clear well, 
which in reality is the original filter plant fitted with a 
concrete cover slab and covered with earth. Filter wash 
water is stored in a 40,000-gallon elevated steel tank lo- 
cated at the rear of the filters. 

Chemical Building.—A fireproof brick building houses 
the chemical feeding equipment, filters, laboratory and 
auxiliary plant equipment. Chemical storage is in the up- 
per story, a loading dock and hydraulic elevator being 
provided to facilitate the handling of chemicals. The 
main floor is taken up by the filter operating room, chemi- 
cal feeding room and office. The pipe gallery, filter cells, 
mixing basins, blower room and laboratory are on the 
ground level. 

Recarbonator.—Carbon dioxide for the softening proc- 
ess is obtained by the combustion of natural gas. After 


duced through a grid of perforated pipes set near the bo 
tom of the inlet end of the recarbonation chamber, 

Chemical Feeding Equipment.—All chemicals, with th 
exception of chlorine and carbon dioxide, are fed throug! 
dry feed machines, two of which are fitted with slakers t 
allow the use of crushed quicklime and are suspended o; 
dial scales to permit a ready check of the discharge. A thir. 
machine, but without slaker and mounted on a platforn 
scale, is used with pulverized alum. These three machine 
are located on top of the mixing tank and have hoppers 
which extend into the chemical storage room for charg 
ing. The alum machine has a double discharge; one lead 
ing directly into the mixing tank, the other into the baffled 
channel at the outlet end of the recarbonation chamber. 
\ fourth dry feed machine of the rotary type is for am- 
monium sulphate and discharges into the outlet of the re- 
carbonation chamber. Chlorine is applied into the filte: 
affluent line just before it enters the clear well. 

With this new purification plant, Neodesha has one of 
the most modern in Kansas, providing water that is soft, 
clear, tasteless, odorless and bacterially safe. The engi- 
neers for the city were Black & Veatch of Kansas City, Mo. 


Protecting a Water-Works Intake 


Riprap Checks Dangerous Erosion 


Hk intake of the Fort Smith, Ark., water supply is lo- 
T cated in the Poteau River about 2 miles from its con- 

fluence with the Arkansas River. The Poteau is a lazy 
stream, there being no fall for approximately 15 miles up- 
stream from its mouth. The Arkansas, on the other hand, has 
a very good fall. In the Arkansas River, about 8 miles up- 
stream from the mouth of the Poteau, is located Braden Bend, 
where since 1912 the river has eaten back about 3,000 feet by 
erosion. The Kansas City Southern Railroad moved its tracks 
on one occasion to get away from the danger caused by these 
caving banks. 

In 1931, the Arkansas had eaten back to a point within 300 
feet of the new location of the Kansas City Southern tracks, 
and about 400 feet from the Oklahoma State Highway, be- 
tween the city of Fort Smith, Ark., and Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and a little over 500 feet more from the Poteau River at a 
point about 6 miles above the intake from the Fort Smith 
city water works. 

There is a stratum of quicksand in the bank averaging 34 
to 4 feet in depth, and a fine, black, loamy soil on top of the 
quicksand. The moderate fluctuations in the stage of the river 
dissolve this quicksand, and it flows out 
into the stream until the overburden caves 
down and is carried off by the river. 

In 1930 the river was cutting back at 
a rate of 20 to 80 feet a day, depending 
upon the stage of the river. The Kansas 
City Southern Railroad took the initiative 
and, in cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Highway Department and the Fort Smith 
City Water Department, built a rock 
revetment 6.000 feet long, which was fin- 
ished in February, 1931. The condition 
of that work today is an eloquent testi- 
mony to its merit under the peculiar con- 
ditions of that particular location. 

The fluctuations in the stage of the 
river from 1930 to date have varied be- 
tween 3 feet above low-water mark and 
27.7 feet above low-water mark. Each 
rise has contributed its part to the deposit 


of silt and drift material among the rocks along the rivet 
The shore line is today just as it was when the work was com- 
pleted, with the exception that the water’s edge at a stage of 
1 feet above low-water mark is a good many feet farther out 
stream than it was when the rock revetment was started in 
1930. 

One of the problems in this river work was to construct th: 
revetment so that fluctuations in the stages of the river would 
not finally make it possible for the river to get in behind th: 
work at the upper end—which would mean losing the whol: 
project. This situation was taken care of in the Braden Bend 
project by continuing the revetment about 150 yards upstream 
on the downstream bank of a creek which empties into the 
Arkansas River at the upper end of Braden Bend. The con- 
struction of this additional protective revetment permits the 
high water to deposit the silt and débris at that point as well 
as on the portion that protects the banks of the river itself. 
This extra work has been a big factor in the security and per- 
manence of the main revetment. 


W. H. Vaucun, 


Commissioner of Water Works and Engineering 


THE LOWER 4,000 FEET OF THE ROCK REVETMENT ON THE 


ARKANSAS RIVER 
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Visible Tax Values 


Illustrating Special Benefit Assessments 


WNERS of real estate whose properties face on 
streets where public improvements are undertaken, 
such as opening, widening or extending thorough- 

fares. are often confronted with an unusual tax bill. It is 
in the form of a benefit assessment additional to the cus- 
tomary municipal tax and supposedly represents the in- 
creased value accruing to land due to an improvement. 
[his custom of paying, partly or wholly, for public im- 
provements is not of recent origin. Yet, many landowners 
are shocked and some are arrogant when the bill is re- 
ceived. 

The methods used for distributing these special ley ies, 
as they are named, have met with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In many cases the distribution has been apportioned 
ly those who had almost no knowledge of the subject. It 
is. then. no wonder that aggrieved owners employ every 
legitimate weapon to defeat the collection of such assess- 


ments. 
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By PAUL A. BANKSON, C, E. 
President, 
Westchester County Planning Federation, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


sent, respectively, the land frontage and depth of the lot. Each 
cube is assumed to contain 8 cubic feet (2 x 2 x 2 feet) and is 
given a value of $8. The height of the block is built up with 
light-colored cubes, as shown in the illustration, until its total 
value equals the present assessed land value, thus giving the 
taxpayers in the section represented by the series of blocks 
an opportunity to compare assessment valuations in relation 
to location, use, and other conditions. On top of each block 
of light-colored cubes are built up with dark-colored cubes 
layers representing in each case the special levy on the land 
for a particular improvement, thus completing the bird’s- 


eye view of the comparative values and assessments.  Falla- 
cies in the distribution are readily discernible in such a 
presentation, which also tends to allay fears of discrimination. 

Children’s building blocks maye be used. For a 30- by 100- 


15 toa 


each cube 


row. This arrange 


is worth $8. all 


foot lot. arrange 50 rows of ¢ ube a 


750 cubes. Since 


contains 


ment 
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It may be said that no completely satisfactory method of 
levy has yet been evolved—but the period of economic 
stress has served to bring forth better results in this field 
of endeavor. In spite of such progress, it has always re- 
mained a mystery to Mr. Lot Owner why his property is 
assessed for such benefits more than his neighbor’s when, 
apparently, like conditions prevail. 

It is difficult, even for the public official who endorses 
the procedure, to visualize the true picture: and to the as- 
sessed landowner the tax bill brings no physical evidence 
of size, shape, location and permissible uses of lot. His 
only means of determining equity is by comparison. In 
the case of a special levy resulting from an improvement, 
the familiar sign-posts are missing. 


Cubing a Special Assessment 


In an effort to clarify this situation so that the layman may 
visualize relativty of site, location, value and tax, the writer 
has evolved what is termed “cubing a special assessment.” 

This method consists in building up with small cubes a 
series of blocks whose width and length. in each case, repre- 


ASSESSMENT 


Affording a comparison by which equity of distribution may be 


VALUATIONS AND LEVIES 


visu alized 


the cubes together are worth 750 x $8, or $6,000. If the lot 
is valued at, say, $30,000, then five successive layers must be 
built up to represent that amount of money. Pictorially, the 
set-up shows frontage, depth and value. When the values of 
all the lots under consideration are thus shown and related, 
the picture is complete. 

It may be noted that where value is uniform and levy pro- 
portional, the number of layers of cubes in the upper tier is 
likewise uniform. On the intersecting street the decreasing 
thickness of the upper tier indicates the levy grades down- 
ward to a minimum at the boundary of the area, following 
the formula of a curve which is a function of the distance from 
the improvement. In this instance the land values on the im- 
proved street are approximately one-third the values of the 
street at right angles to the improvement, whereas the levy, 
which is the benefit assumed to be derived, on the former is 
three times that on the latter. 

This particular model represents a portion of an area over 
which is distributed more than a million dollars, which is a 
50 per cent levy of the cost of an improvement. The area of 
assessment and the distribution of levy were determined from 
the writer's rules based on an official city plan and assessed 
valuations. 
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Wilkes-Barre’s Unique Health Center 


By CHARLES B. CRITTENDEN, M.D. 


Director, Angeline Elizabeth Kirby Memorial Health Center, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


\ institution whose Board of Directors, by municipal 
ordinance, becomes the Board of Health of the City 


of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and whose Manager is the 


full-time City Health Officer, is the Angeline Elizabeth 
Kirby Memorial Health Center, a gift of Fred Morgan 
Kirby. In making this Center available to the people of 
Wilkes-Barre and surrounding communities, Mr. Kirby 


stated that he desired the Center to become a means of 


aiding in the protection and promotion of the public 
health of the community. The cost of the building and 
the endowment amount to nearly two millions of dollars. 
The building is constructed of Bethel white eranite; the 


type of architecture is predominantly Italian Renaissance. 


The institution is governed by a Board of Directors whos: 
personnel is a cross-section of the professional and busi. 
ness life of the community. 

Upon the completion of the building, all the health 
agencies and practically all the general welfare agencies 
of the community were invited to have quarters without 
charge in the building. Prior to that time, they had been 
lodged in widely scattered sections of the city. Bef ore 
the erection of the Health Center, certain health services 
were not available in the city: namely, public health labo- 
ratory, dental clinic, X-ray diagnostic service for tubercu- 
lous cases, and a solarium for children who had been 
exposed to tuberculosis. These services have all been 
established by means of the Health 
Center endowment fund. 

Through the public health labora- 
tory, routine bacteriological and chem. 
ical examinations are made of milk 
from dairy farms and plants. There 
is careful supervision of the city water 
supply. In addition to these routine 
services, free services are given to the 
physicians in the diagnosis of com- 
municable diseases. Other diagnostir 
services, both chemical and _bacterio- 
logical, are furnished free to the phy- 
sicians. Cases of diphtheria and 
typhoid fever have routine cultures 
made before patients and carriers are 
released from quarantine. Immune 
sera are collected, such as poliomye- 
litis and measles. 

The dental clinic gives free services 
to children up to the tenth year of 


age and to indigent prenatal cases. 
Since the clinic was started, more than 
3.000 children have received free den- 
tal care. Only children are taken who 
cannot have the services of a private 
dentist. 


THE KIRBY HEALTH CENTER, WILKES-BARRE, AND ITS 
SOLARIUM FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Violet-ray glass is used on half of both sides of the skylights in the solarium 


Free X-ray service has been made 
available for the tuberculosis clinic 
patients, thus making it possible to 
check up the progress of the disease. 
Its chief use is in the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis. 

The solarium takes up the entire 
third floor of the Center. Every facil- 
ity for the promotion of the health of 
the child is furnished. Approximately 
thirty children are given care each 
year. All receive a thorough physical 
examination and are immunized 
against diphtheria and smallpox. All 
remedial defects are corrected. Ch:!- 
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are selected primarily because of exposure lo tuber- 
losis. but no child is selected who has the disease in an 
ve form. 

(he children spend nine months at the Health Center, 
davs a week. The City School Board furnishes a 
her. Children who are more than six years of age are 
iecepted, Nurses connected with the solarium give 
th supervision to the children while in the solarium 


d in their homes. 
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Even though the Health Center was dedicated as recently 
as April, 1931, and the coordinated health program is 
therefore, in the early stages of development, Mr. Kirby's 
gift is being made use of to the fullest extent. Each day 
there pass through its doors hundreds of men, women and 
children seeking help for mind or body from the various 
agencies, showing that the people feel that it is indeed the 
center of the community health: and with few exceptions 


this aid is given. 


The Suburban Boomerang 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Department of Geography, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HE contention that home ownership is more econom- 
ical than home rental is open to challenge. The 
excessive cost of the suburban movement is return- 

ing to us as a boomerang returns to the sender—though 
unexpectedly. 

Single plots owned by large numbers of average 
families must be located where land values are relatively 
low, that is, some distance from major business centers 
and congested apartment house neighborhoods; in fact, 
distance from the heart of the city is a basic consideration 
in the success of the movement, because among other 
advantages of home ownership is that of possessing space 
enough to raise a few vegetables, perhaps a little fruit, and 
flowers, and certainly to be located so that the family 
may bask in the sunshine, unobstructed by city smoke and 
fog, and breathe pure suburban ozone. 

The post-war suburban concept, skilfully painted, ap- 
pealed to vast numbers, and the resulting migration has 
brought about a permanent shift of population at an 
enormous cost. Today the map of almost any city reveals 
a conspicuous discontinuity of occupied land. On the 
rambling border of the city—perhaps a mile, perhaps ten 
miles, from its heart—there may be a suburban settlement 
between which and the major center there are acres and 
acres of land either entirely unoccupied or only occasion- 
ally interrupted by a lone dwelling. This scattered effect 
has meant mounting costs in government operations. 


Holes in the City Pattern 


People who heeded the call to live in the outlying dis- 
tricts had to be assured of practically all the conveniences 
they enjoyed in the central areas. Water, gas, electric 
light, paved highways, telephone, street lighting, fire pro- 
tection, and still other services, had to be established. But 
these services extend across holes in the city pattern where 
there is practically no population to share in their use and 
hence no source of income to pay the cost of the extensions 
and their maintenance. The necessary taxation to support 
these utilities, except those under private ownership, must 
be distributed over the entire urban population. The out- 
lying group does not pay the whole bill. There must be 
sufficient tax returns not only to pay the interest upon 
bonds issued to defray immediate utility construction costs, 
but also to pay the principal eventually, and to pay for 
the increased personnel necessary to maintain and operate 
the services. 

The burden upon all the people due to the physical 


expansion of the community must continue in effect until 


the intervening spaces are settled and the unit costs of 
government services are proportionally distributed. — If, 
therefore. we wish to bring about a lowering of taxes, we 
must cease urging people to move their abodes beyond 
the present city limits, cease annexing these extensive 
unoccupied territories, and, instead, concentrate out 
energies upon filling up the holes in the pattern. 

In Europe, as in the United States, an “Own Your 
Home” movement got under way after the war. In some 
German and Scandinavian centers it gained a fair degree 
of momentum. However, both the limited purchasing 
power of the mass of people, and the succession of eco- 
nomic reverses, greatly slowed up the movement and in 
certain instances practically terminated it. In its stead 
there has been a reversion to apartment life, with, how- 
ever, a notable improvement over pre-war times in the 
livability of the apartments with respect to light, air, 
roominess and cost of maintenance. There has been much 
socialization of living quarters. Whether for good or for 
evil, the outstanding fact remains that the physical expan- 
sion of these cities has not been permitted to continue. 
European city areas generally tend to be restricted. 

Aside from a tottering hope that superfluous govern- 
ment jobs and other media for excessive expenditures may 
be eliminated by city fathers throughout the country, we 
shall be disappointed if we anticipate lowered taxes in the 
next few years. The suburban boomerang, a funda- 
mentally extravagant concept, has returned to its starting 
point with the energy with which it was initiated, and 
until time alone enables us to catch up, as it were, to the 
unwise physical expansion of our urban centers, we must 
continue to pay the bill for our enthusiastic following of 
over-zealous “Own Your Home” advocates. 


Neighborhood Units 


One suggestion for solving the problem of occupancy 
of the holes in the city pattern calls for the planned con 
struction of neighborhood units under the jurisdiction of 
the municipality. Present congestion in certain portions 
of the cities could thereby be relieved without territorial 
expansion, and by the same stroke living conditions for 
large numbers of the population could be vastly improved. 
The cost of such a project could be met by the issuance of 
municipal bonds to be retired by returns from the invest- 
ment, or by limited-dividend corporations operating under 
state laws and with the aid, perhaps, of funds available 


from the Public Works Administration. By either of these 


methods no increase in taxation would occur. 
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A Progressive Public Works Department 


Costs Reduced Through Laboratory Analyses of 
Materials and Methods 


HE first year after the Public Works Department of 

Muskegon, Mich., set up its laboratory, it effected a 

considerable saving in its paving costs under con- 
tracts awarded. The laboratory cost $4,500 to equip even 
modestly, but by city control of the tests, and with the 
city furnishing acceptable materials to the contractors, and 
designing the mix on a strength basis, there was a saving 
in cement, and the total saving on 60,000 yards of pave- 
ment amounted to $12,000. The whole aim of the De- 
partment has been to improve the quality of the pave- 
ments and lower the costs. 

In order that the men in the Department might know 
what the various activities had to do with producing an 
economical and satisfactory pavement, a concrete school 
was established through the cooperation of the University 
of Michigan and the Portland Cement Association. Every 
man learned that the theories of concrete were important, 
and saw why certain things were insisted on in the field 
operations. Trips were made to nearby cement plants to 
study the process of manufacture, so that the men were 
more familiar with the material they were using. This 
las resulted in a corps of engineers who are practical and 
know the theories associated with their work. The De- 
partment has had a number of local young men who have 
worked for it during the summer and then continued their 
engineering work at some university during the remainder 
of the year. These men have invariably been above the 
average, and some of them honor students, showing the 
vreat value of combining practical and theoretical train- 
ing. 

Experimental work in the laboratory has resulted also 
in the use of a local stone waste with lake sand to produce 
a satisfactory Another line of study, again of 
local materials, has produced a concrete of 10 pounds 
ereater weight per cubic foot than the average for the ma- 
terials generally used locally, from pea gravel and crushed 
stone, using four sizes of aggregate. Similar improve- 
ments in the asphalt paving have been effected through 
the efforts of the Public Works Laboratory. This work 
has created a feeling of confidence in the Department of 
Public Works on the part of contractors, the public utili- 
ties, and the taxpayers. 


Much Day Labor Construction 


There have been many paving projects completed in 
Muskegon by the use of day labor, particularly during the 
last few years, when welfare work was abundant. This 
present year has been rather below the average because 
of the almost complete lack of funds. 

On one relief project completed a year ago, a 9-7-9- 
inch pavement 30 feet wide, of concrete that tested 3,500 
pounds per square inch, was laid for $3.00 per front foot 
of abutting property, which was the price assessed to the 
property. This work included the grading of all terraces, 
the sod being saved and re-used where possible, and other 
places seeded. The city paid for the intersections. The 
price quoted paid for all materials, including the intersec- 


concrete. 


tions, and paid part of the cost of the labor, the remaindey 
being that portion contributed by the welfare department, 
The gravel prices for this job were exceptionally lov, 
which helped the prices. All the concrete was mixed hy 
hand, and the work included the removal of a considera}; 
footage of abandoned street-railway track. 

As a means of stimulating the labor to real effort, g 
day’s work was set up, and if it was completed before the 
regular hours, then the crew was through anyway and 
was paid the full time. The unit day was considered 6( 
feet of slab 9-7-9 inches thick and 15 feet wide for one 6. 
hour crew. Two crews were used per day with the same 
tools; thus a saving was effected in that expense. The 
crews usually completed the allotted work in 514 hours, 
This method automatically took care of the slackers, for 
the workers themselves took things in hand if any one 
seemed to be lagging. On this particular job the De. 
partment was fortunate in having a fine pair of hand fin. 
ishers, and the resulting pavement was very creditable. In 
pouring the slab, an extra crown of %¢-inch was allowed 
in 15 feet to take care of the entrained air released in fin- 
ishing. All the concrete was designed using a water-ce. 
ment ratio. 


Street Maintenance 


There are 152.73 miles of streets in Muskegon, of which 
71.23 miles are paved. The detail figures are: 


City forces repair all utility cuts and bill the costs to 
the utility. In the case of large cuts where the costs are 
high, the city renders an estimate in advance. and that is 
binding on the city. 

For patching, a pre-mixed bituminous material known 
as Crown Rock, from Indiana, has been used, shipped in 
carload lots as needed, and has been stored successfully in 
bins. When local contractors have been operating their 
hot-mix asphalt plants, some material of this type has 
been purchased for patching. All materials for repairs 
are carried in a truck, whether the cold or hot patch mate- 
rial. A roller is used for the large patches, and all smal! 
patches are hand-tamped thoroughly. Most holes are cut 
out with vertical sides, painted with asphaltic material and 
then filled. In some cases the material is feathered, but 
under these conditions the hole is usually heated by pour- 
ing on some gasoline and firing it; then the new material 
bonds with the old, similarly to the effect produced by 
the large surface heating machines. The patching crew 
includes from six to eight men, as follows: one man to 
paint the hole; one man tamping; two rakers; and two or 
more laborers cutting the holes and handling the material. 

The Public Works Department in Muskegon, Mich., is in 
charge of H. J. Lewis, Director, with W. C. Brown as Su- 
perintendent of Streets. 
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Change in Hog-Feeding Policy at Flint 


Michigan Garbage Now Fed to Michigan Hogs 


OR many years Flint, Mich., has been a leader in the 
disposal of garbage by feeding to hogs. They have 
thrived and have proved a paying investment as 

long as the price of pork stayed up on the market. There 
has been a bad drop in those prices as with most other 
commodities in the last three or four years, but the turn 
in the tide seems to have arrived and it is expected that 
the income from the sale of hogs from the municipal hog 
farm will increase considerably. Prior to last January it 
was the policy of the city to buy its hogs on the St. Paul, 
Minn., market, for it was believed that hogs from that mar- 
ket stood a better chance of producing large, healthy hogs 
when fed on Flint garbage. 

Beginning with the new year, the system was changed 
by making purchases locally and on the Detroit market. 
The prices were lower by comparison with the prices on 
the St. Paul market at the same time, and the freight 
rates were lower than from the more distant market. The 
stock first bought on the Detroit market weighed on an 
average of 120 pounds each, and when fed on the local 
garbage under sanitary conditions they gained weight 
rapidly. so that at the end of 120 days they weighed an 


average of 245 pounds when weighed at the Detroit mar- 
ket where they were sold. 

The death rate of the new lot of hogs was cut 50 per 
cent as compared with the St. Paul rate. The reason for 
this is probably that the St. Paul hogs were on the road 
from 36 to 48 hours before they were unloaded and they 
were rather sick-looking. The hogs bought in Detroit are 
on the road only three or four hours after inoculation 
for hog cholera. They are placed in quarantine for three 
weeks, during which they are fed on a mixed ration of 
cats and garbage. After this they are placed on the 
straight garbage ration for the remainder of their stay at 
the hog farm. The city has enough land at the hog farm 
to be able to raise all the oats as well as corn needed for 
feeding and fattening the hogs for the first and last periods 
of their stay at the farm. 

It had always been considered that Michigan hogs would 
not eat Michigan garbage, and that thought had guided 
the men in charge of the hog farm throughout its develop- 
ment. Considerable thought was given to the cost of the 
hogs as bought in St. Paul, which was found on a basis 
of price alone to be about !-cent a pound higher over a 


HANDLING GARBAGE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL AT FLINT 


1. The upper floor level of the transfer station from which the collection trucks dump the garbage directly into trail- 
ers for hauling to the form. 2. One of the 1%-ton Chevrolet collection trucks with a 3-yard body dumping. Note that 
the sloping end has been cut off and that the tailgate is kept in locked position while raising the body. This brings 
the center ef gravity of the load in front of the rear axle instead of behind it as was the case with the old type used 
3. Hogs at the farm feeding on the concrete floor of the sleeping barn that was destroyed by fire on September 22, 
1933. In the background is the sheet metal feeding barn, built in 1927, measuring 100 feet wide by 300 feet long. 
This barn has a concrete floor and approximately one-half the inside space has been converted into winter quarters 
for the hogs 
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period ot vears 1 he benetit ot i much lowe! de ith rate 
will be reflected in a lower investment in hogs. which will 


increase the profits from the hog farm. 
Collection Methods 


Garbage is collected by city-owned trucks twice a week 
it immer, and from hotels and restaurants daily the 
ear around. There are two collectors for each truck, and 
both are able to drive the truck, so that they 
iround ind speed up collection. The collection fleet 
consists of ten to twelve 114-ton Chevrolet trucks with 
vard Wood hodies and hydraulic hoists. The two col- 
lectors enter each property and collect the garbage from 
»-bushel gal- 


in change 


the householders can by dumping into the |] 
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vanized iron baskets which the collectors carry. As sso; 
as the basket is filled from several garbage contain: rs. 
it Is emptied into the truck. 

The collection trucks as soon as filled proceed to the 
central loading station, where they dump direct into thy 
trailers. The trailer fleet consists of a total of 13 trailers. 


divided between Highway, Lee and Fruehauf types. 
trains for hauling the garbage to the hog farm consist o{ 
two trailers and a truck, loaded with garbage, for hauling 
them. 

The collection and disposal of garbage in Flint. Mich,. 
is in charge of James R. Pollock, Director of Publi 


Works and Utilities. 


Inexpensive, Dustless Hard-Surface 
Highway Construction 


The Federal Government, State Highway Departments and 
Research Groups Produce Satisfactory Tertiary 
Roads from Natural Soil 


HE most satisfactory low-cost secondary roads of 

the future will probably be built of natural soil 

such as sands, clays, gravels, and other stone ma- 
terials and treated with calcium chloride. These will be 
balanced according to the best scientific practices that can 
be devised. Some practical road superintendents and engi- 
neers have already developed a background of experience 
which has enabled them to combine soils such as sand and 
clay to the best advantage for road work. In general they 
have had to develop their own procedures very slowly and 
laboriously, using the rule-of-thumb methods which seemed 
best suited to meet the particular problems which they 
have encountered. 

During the last two years marked progress has been 
made among engineers in reaching a clearer understand- 
ing of the principles underlying soil behavior. Credit for 
these advances is due largely to the work of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and many state highway depart- 
ments. As a consequence, it is now possible to adjust 
soil properties with reasonable ease and accuracy, using 
the natural materials that are usually available in any 
given section. 

The principles of soil behavior are now finding their 
greatest application in the improvement of gravel wearing 
surfaces. In the past, many engineers have been con- 
cerned more about the shape, hardness and proportion of 
the stones composing their gravel, than they have about 
the properties of the binder soils. It is now generally 
recognized that the correct balance between sand and 
clay in a gravel binder is a factor of first importance for 
improving the resistance of this type of wearing surface 
to the action of traffic, and in reducing the cost of its 
maintenance. 

Further improvement of the clay-bound or stabilized 
gravel road surface results from its treatment with calcium 


chloride. This substance holds moisture in the surface. 
which supplements the binding or cementing action of the 
clay. The combination of moisture and binder soil holds 
the stones or pebbles securely, thus providing a firm, hard, 
dustless road surface. The moisture-holding material is 
essential for preventing the loss of the valuable binding 
constituents. 


Reducing Gravel Replacement by the 
Use of Correct Binder Soils 


Because the stones are firmly held in place when the 
correct binder soils are mixed with them, the usual wear 
of traffic on gravel particles is greatly reduced. Ordinarily, 
a large part of this destruction is caused by abrasion of 
the stones or pebbles against each other, with subsequent 
loss of the resulting fine material from the surface. Thus 
the most important single item in gravel road mainte- 
nance, namely, gravel replacement, is greatly reduced by 
this treatment. 

A second item of expense that is decreased when gravel 
roads are prepared in this manner is that of blade or 
grader maintenance. On many gravel surfaces this opera- 
tion is performed daily. Blading is required only after 
rains on gravel roads which are bound with clay and 
calcium chloride. In fact, test projects under observation, 
which carry about 1,000 vehicles per day, have remained 
smooth without blading for two- or three-week periods. 
permitting longer maintenance sections with equal effec- 
tiveness, 

This type of surface, when adapted to suit local condi- 
tions, should meet the need for a low-cost road that wil! 
yield high-quality service. In addition to a minimum ini- 
tial outlay, it requires little blading, and the quantity of 
annual replacement material is small. 
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Street Maintenance Programs for 1934 


/ 


T is most encouraging to find that after a period of several lean years 


in the maintenance and reconstruction of city streets, which has left 


hundreds of miles of important business streets and thousands of miles 
of residential streets in exceedingly poor condition, cities are awakening to 
the need for immediate repairs in order that the initial investment in both 
surface and foundation may not be entirely lost. 


THE AMERICAN City is conducting a survey of the work which is being 
undertaken by cities in different parts of the country, and during the next 
fe uw months will publish abstracts of the programs reported. 


Aberdeen, Wash. 

Ihe budget allowance of Aberdeen will permit only the 
hsolutely necessary small repairs in streets. During the next 

ree months. however, the city will do a large amount of 

wk on the streets with CWA and welfare labor. This work 
onsists of clearing streets and sidewalks of brush, grass and 
ébris and opening up drainage ditches, as well as recon- 
structing plank walks, building dikes and new drainage 
ditches. About 70 men are employed on this work, and this 

imber will shortly be increased to 100.—S. C. Warkins, 
City Engineer. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

It is proposed to grade, drain and surface several miles of 
new streets in Charlotte during the next six months, to build 
several new bridges, and to put top soil and sand on all dirt 
-treets and sidewalks; cost, about $500,000. These are CWA 
projects—Wayt Tuomas, City Engineer. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The sum of $40,000 has been appropriated by Crawfords- 
ville for materials to carry on a street paving, grading and 
widening program for the first six months of 1934. It is 
planned to employ about 160 men on this work as a welfare 
project—L. B. Crore, City Engineer. 


Grafton, W. Va. 

(bout $1,000 will be spent on general street maintenance 
in the first six months of 1934.—J. Epwarps, Jr., City Engi- 
heer. 

Laredo, Texas 

The city of Laredo is carrying on its regular maintenance 
work on the streets and will probably spend between $25,000 
and $30,000 in wages and materials. Welfare laborers are 
used where possible, but, owing to the large amount of de- 
linquent taxes, it is impossible to find money for materials 
and tools needed to start new work.—Frank C. Hetns, City 
Engineer. 

Martinsville, Va. 

The city of Martinsville has applied to the PWA for a loan 
ot $140,000 to be used on street improvements. The program 
calls for the construction of about 70.000 linear feet of curb 
and gutter and drainage structures and also about 88,000 
square yards of surface treatment on a soil or gravel base.— 
b. S. Parrisu, Superintendent, Department of Public Works. 


Middletown, N. Y. 

During the winter the street maintenance program of 
Middletown is at a minimum, but in the spring the regular 
program will be started again. The only street maintenance 
onnected with welfare work is snow removal. and all the 
extra men used are furnished from the welfare list-—JusTIN 
t. Gates, City Engineer. 


Mobile, Ala. 

About $20,000 will be expended in the necessary main- 
tenance of about 100 miles of paved streets in Mobile. This 
- done by the regular city forces with no welfare labor used. 

Harry L. Fisuer, City Engineer. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 

As part of its maintenance program for the first six months 
of 1934, Morgantown is to construct several miles of stone 
gutters along earth streets and will continue the regular main 
tenance of improved and earth streets, at a total cost of 
$7,500.—EtmMer W. Prince, City Engineer. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 

The maintenance program of Port Chester does not regular- 
ly get under way until about May. For 1934 it is planned to 
replace about one mile of dirt road with 2-inch penetration 
macadam. About 15 miles of macadam will be sealed with 
oil and chips or oil and sand. The average cost of construc 
tion of the 2-inch penetration macadam with one application 
during the past season was 34 cents per square yard, and the 
average cost of surface treatment 6 cents per square yard. In 
addition to this road work, the city has done considerable 
patching, repairing of curbs, gutters, and sidewalks, and main 
tenance of sewers, drains, manholes and catch-basins. 
Francis I. McGratu, City Engineer. 


Red Wing, Minn. 

About $8,000 is to be expended by Red Wing on oiling and 
asphalting as a maintenance procedure in the first six months 
of 1934. Materials will be purchased for ten culverts meas 
uring 15 to 36 inches diameter. A Civil Works program cost- 
ing about $20,000 and involving hand ditching and grading 
is also planned.—James F. Enz, City Engineer. 


Rye, N. Y. 

While Rye’s budget for 1934 will not be made up until 
March, 1934, it is anticipated that the sum of $4,148.50 will 
be expended on an asphalt macadam surface for Ellsworth 
Street early in the spring. Plans are also under way for some 
welfare work to be done in conjunction with the county. 
Joun A. Enver, Village Engineer. 


Watertown, Wis. 

It is planned to oil a portion of the gravel and earth roads 
in Watertown, and also to do considerable cold pat hing and 
some minor maintenance. No program of any size is antici 
pated at this time. The tentative budget contains an item of 
$12.000 for maintenance outside of the $3,000 for road oil 
P. L. ScHroeper, City Engineer. 


Wellsville, N. Y. 

The regular routine maintenance program of Wellsville is 
to be continued, involving the expenditure of about $4,000 
The expenditure of $25,000 has been authorized for vitrified 
tile pipe for a drainage project as a relief measure, the labor 
to be paid for by the Federal Government under the CWA if 
the project is approved.—E. J. Rowe, City Engineer. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Only the regular street work, including grading and oiling 
is to be done during the first part of 1934, and no new work 
is contemplated.—C. P. Gross, City Engineer. 
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Operating a Mechanical and Air-Blowing 
Activated Sludge Plant 


Interesting Experiences with a Converted Dortmund Tank 
Plant Receiving Refrigerator and Tannery Wastes 


By THEODORE REED KENDALL 


Engineering Editor, The American City 


LUSKEGON HEIGHTS, MICH., has what is prob- 

ably the first working size activated sludge plant 

that combines mechanical and air-blowing aera- 
tion. It is a community of 11,000 contributing population 
and has the Norge refrigerator plant and a large tannery, 
which contribute trade wastes to the plant. When the 
tannery was first started, the old Dortmund tanks were 
still in operation and the plant was badly overloaded. At 
times the Dortmund tank influent had 500 ce solids. and 
the effluent 900 cc. And the sand filters receiving the tank 
effluent piled up as much as 5 inches of sludge in a single 
day. This overload of tannery waste has been greatly re- 
duced by having the flow go to an old plant where most 
of the solids are deposited and the sludge drained to dry- 
ing beds and the effluent sent to the new plant. 

lhe city has separate sewers, with the storm sewers flow- 
ing directly to the creek which flows into Mona Lake. The 
night flow is at the rate of 400,000 gpd, and the maximum 
day flow at the rate of 1,120,000 gpd. The trunk sewer 
leading to the plant is a 24-inch vitrified clay line. There 
is one underground pumping station in the city and it is 
equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse centrifugal trash pump 
automatically started by a sump float. It operates about 
five times a day for 20-minute periods. 

This new plant is rebuilt from the old Dortmund plant, 
which included the tanks, a contact filter and sand filters. 
With changes to activated sludge, many of the features of 
the old plant are used, because they do improve the char- 
acter of the effluent, although they are not entirely neces- 
sary to the satisfactory operation of the plant. 


The Automatically Cleaned Sereens 


The sewage enters the plant through a Dorr automatic- 
ally cleaned coarse screen in which the differential in head 
caused by the accumulation of screenings on the bars op- 
erates a direct switch that lifts the rake and cleans the 
screen. The screen is located in a brick house, thus con- 
fining the odors which are the worst part of any sewage 
treatment plant. The screenings are disposed of by bury- 


Ing, 
The Grit Chambers 


A pair of grit chambers make up the next unit in the 
plant. One grit chamber is used at a time, and even that 
is too large to give the standard flow of one foot per sec- 
ond to permit the deposition of grit and the carriage of 


the organic matter along with the flow. There is a con- 
siderable accumulation of organic matter in the grit cham. 
ber. When the chamber is drained for cleaning, the de. 
posit is carefully hosed to wash out the organic matter and 
leave the grit. This is to be corrected, when funds are 
available, by narrowing the channel with a brick lining 
to increase the velocity of the flow. The grit is removed 
to the grit drying beds for disposal. 

A Bristol recording gage operating from a proportional 
weir at the effluent end of the grit chambers shows the total 
flow entering the plant. It indicates very clearly the time 
when each cleaning of the Dorr screen occurs, by an in- 
crease in flow for a few minutes, 


The Primary Settling Tanks and the 
Aerating Tanks 


One interesting feature of the plant from the standpoint 
of the visitor, whether he be an interested citizen looking 
over one of the city utilities, or a technical man there to 
learn something about the plant, is the distinct labeling 
of every part of the plant with its name painted on the 
concrete, where it is readily visible. 

At the entrance channel to the primary settling tanks a 
2-inch pipe delivers the excess activated sludge, amounting 
to about 15,000 gallons per 24 hours. There are two 
primary settling tanks which are used alternately, since the 
flow is not sufficient to require both. The tanks are 60 
feet long and carry 10 feet 6 inches of sewage with about 
18 inches freeboard. The flowing-through period is about 
two hours. A Link-Belt sludge conveyor and skimmer is 
installed in each primary tank, but the tank is not 
equipped with an apron for the removal of the scum, so 
that it is necessary to skim it by hand. This is not satis- 
factory, for it causes the scum to start back across the tank. 
It is planned to install a metal shelf onto which the scum 
will be deposited, as soon as money can be secured for 
improvements. 

The sewage is septic upon arrival at the plant and, in 
fact, has foamed badly in the sewer, at times coming up 
through manholes. The deposit of sludge in the primary 
tank shows septic with a considerable showing of bubbles. 
This has been improved somewhat by the waste from the 
Norge factory, which has raised the pH from 6 to 7.95, 
showing that there can be some blessings from trade 
wastes. 

The aerating tanks are four in number, and all are used 
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Jl times. The sewage flows back and forth from one 
k to the next, each tank being 91 feet long and 11 feet 
p to the water line. It requires about 11 hours for the 

age to flow through the tanks. The main walks of the 
ks are well protected by pipe rails, but there is still 
nsiderable danger from small children “daring” each 

r to walk the narrower walks when the operator is not 
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cumulations. The paddles work against the flow as created 
by the upward flow of the air. They were operated in the 
opposite manner for a period, but the results were not 
satisfactory. With the paddles working against the flow 
of air, the air is kept within the sewage a longer period of 
time and thus is more effective in oxidizing the organic 
matter. The aeration tanks show a good brown activated 


SCENES AT THE ACTIVATED SLUDGE TREATMENT PLANT, MUSKEGON HEIGHTS, MICH. 


1. The office and laboratory building. 2. The top of the pipe gallery with the primary tanks at the upper left; some 
of the aeration tanks at the right, and the return sludge box in the foreground; photograph taken from the roof of 
the office building next the waste sludge gas burner. 3. A general view of the activated sludge tanks with the con- 
tact beds in the background and the sludge drying beds in the right background. 4. The “pattern” on No. 2 aera 
tion tank. 5. The secondary settling tanks with the grit chamber or basin in the background. Note the method of 


identifying each tank or basin for the 


around to prevent such stunts. A fall into the aerating 
tanks might prove fatal, for the Dorr paddles revolve 
through the sewage at 3.8 rpm, creating a forward cur- 
rent while the Filtros plates, which are set near the bot- 
tom on a slight berm, supply the air. It is customary to 
set the plates in the very bottom of the tank to prevent 
any possibility of septic action, but the paddles sweeping 
through the sewage close to the bottom prevent any ac- 


benefit of visitors and new employees 


sludge color almost immediately after aeration starts in 
the first tank. 

The returned sludge is applied to the aerating tank at 
the entrance of the sewage to the tank. 


Secondary Tanks 
A pair of secondary settling tanks are located adjacent 
and parallel to the primary settling tanks and are equipped 
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DETAILS OF THE MUSKEGON HEIGHTS PLANT 


1. The itfall sewer. 2. The fish pond, { 


d constantly with secondary tank effluent. 3. The pipe gallery between 


the double line of settling and aerating tanks, with natural lighting 


with Link-Belt sludge conveyors. These tanks are each 68 
feet long and have a water depth of 11 feet 6 inches. The 
theoretical flowing-through period is 5 hours, but tests 
have shown an actual period of 44-hour. This was par- 
tially corrected by the removal of the baffle at the effluent 
end of the tank, which permitted a more uniform flow 
through all the effluent ports. It is planned to still fur- 
ther improve this condition by installing a U-shaped ef- 
fluent trough or weir, so that the sewage will have to flow 
out over a very long weir, which will prevent short-cir- 
culling. 

\ 2-inch line from the secondary settling tanks per- 
mits a small flow of the clear effluent to a fish-pond, where 
several goldfish and perch are kept. The fish-pond is an 
ettractive rock pool with crushed stone in the bottom and a 
small waterfall at the entrance. There is also a cascade 
near the fish-pond where a thin sheet ‘of water runs down 
a series of steps. The edge of the fish-pond is planted with 
flowers. The lawns of the plant are the envy of any one 
who has tried to grow grass where there is a deficiency of 
humus. They are watered regularly with returned acti- 
vated sludge. The soil is sandy and hence gives a fine root 
growth but is low in organic content, which is adequately 
supplied by the activated sludge in liquid form. 


Rock Contact Beds 


\ part of the old plant that is used as an adjunct to the 
new is the six beds of contact filters of a total area of 0.4- 
acre and 6 feet deep. The sections of the bed are dosed in 
rotation by a Pacific Flush Tank siphon system. When 
the new plant was first placed in operation, the effluent 
from the contact beds was worse than the influent, but it 
soon cleared up and since that time has aided the treat- 
ment of the sewage. All through the plant when first 
placed in operation, the effluent with the activated treat- 
ment seemed so much better than the residual matter in 
the various parts of the plant that it acted as a cleaning 
agent until the entire plant was stabilized. In the effluent 
from the contact beds now the suspended solids are less 
and the B.O.D. is less. The contact beds seem to equalize 


any irregularity in the secondary tanks, smoothing the 

trouble out until it is taken care of at the proper place. 
It requires about one hour to fill a section of the contact 

bed, and the dissolved oxygen is increased about 1.5 ppm. 


The Sand Filters 


The effluent from the contact beds flows to the sand fil- 
ters, of which there are six, totaling 3.5 acres. The beds 
are used in rotation, one bed being flooded each day. Th 
underdrains are 3 feet below the top of the sand. Thes: 
beds behaved much like the contact beds and gave an e/ 
fluent worse than the influent when the plant was firs! 
changed over. Now they operate very satisfactorily and 
greatly improve the final effluent. They discharge through 
a 10-inch outfall into Black Creek. The distributing chan- 
nels for the sand filters are wood conduits with squar 
holes, about 4 inches on a side, cut at intervals on both 
sides about 3 feet apart. The channels are about 70 feet 
long and reach almost to the center of the beds. 


Handling the Sludge 


Even in the best-operated plant the final and most dil- 
ficult problem is the disposal of the sludge. The sludge 
pumps are located in the basement of the office and labora- 
tory building. The pump for primary sludge is run 
eight times a day for 14-hour periods and delivers about 
9,000 gallons of sludge daily to the digester. The Dorm 
digester furnishes sufficient gas to operate the gas heater 
in the basement of the office building and supplies hot 
water to three coils within the digester, which is main- 
tained at a temperature of 92 degrees. The digester is 1 
feet in diameter and 18 feet deep. 

About twice a month sludge is run out of the digeste! 
by gravity to the sludge storage tank, which is 31 feet deep 
and 31 feet in diameter. This permits the storage of 
sludge during the winter, when it would not dry on the 
beds. The supernatant liquor from the digester is run (o 
the grit bed, but it is expected that a connection will be 
made to the incoming sewer so that this highly putrescible 
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tid may be properly treated. It contains as high as 
per cent solids. The supernatant liquor from the 
lve storage tank is run to the primary tank for disposal. 
he final sludge from both tanks analyzes about 50 per 
t ash. 
here are five sludge drying beds, each measuring 90 x 
feet. They are underdrained at a depth of 10 inches 
| have concrete runways for the convenience of trucks 
t are loaded with the sludge. The sludge sells locally 
50 cents a yard, and all that is produced is taken away 


it this price. 
The Office Building 


(he office building, a brick structure 24 feet square, 
louses the office and laboratory, and in the basement the 
-ludge pumps and compressors. In the office is located a 
venturi meter which indicates the amount of air used in 
the plant. The use of the mechanical stirring or paddles 
ereatly reduced the power required for activation of the 
sewage over the use of air alone, as has been indicated by 
tests. In spite of the fact that the sprockets and chains 
wear badly in the sewage and have to be replaced every 
ten months, there is still a large saving. 

In the lobby of the office building are the switchboard 
and the Dorreo-Barnes sludge pump for the primary 
sludge to the digester. The small well-equipped labora- 
tory is located on the same floor, with a lavatory close by. 

In the basement is a sample rack for the stability tests 
on the effluents of the sand filter, rock filter, secondary 
settling tank and activated sludge tanks. The rack is 
marked from | to 30 for a series of samples, and one is 
removed each day to show the length of the stability of 
the particular effluent. 

The pump equipment in the basement includes an aux- 
iliary pump which can pump from any tank to any other 
tank. This is a Fairbanks-Morse 4-inch centrifugal. An- 
other of the same size and make is used for the return 
sludge to the aeration tank, and the excess sludge to the 
primary settling tank. There are two blowers to furnish 
the air for aeration. The smaller blower is a 228-cubic- 
loot per minute Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham unit belt 
driven by an Allis-Chalmers motor. The larger, also a 
R-C-W rotary blower, is a 356-cubic-foot-per-minute unit 
driven by an Allis-Chalmers motor through a Texrope. 
The larger blower is used when the flow is heavy, and all 
day Mondays. 

An American Radiator Co. coal burner is installed as a 
standby heater, and a Bryant tubular gas boiler burning 
the gas from the digester is used for heating the water for 
the digester. There is no scrubber in the line, so that it is 
necessary to clean out the boiler every four months. A 
Yeomans 11-inch centrifugal hot water circulating pump 
keeps the water to the digester moving constantly. 

\ naturally lighted pipe gallery runs from the basement 
of the office building out between the aeration and primary 
and secondary tanks. All pipes are labeled, as well as the 
tanks, so that there is no doubt of the purpose of any line 
or valve. A second sample board for stability tests is lo- 
cated in the gallery, since it is cool in summer and gives 
more uniform results. An 18-inch tile line runs from the 
end of this gallery to the digester, carrying the hot water 
nd return lines. The pipes in the gallery have all possi- 
ble combinations of valves for unwatering and by-passing 
any tanks. 
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Gas not burned in the boiler is carried to the top of the 
building and burned in a waste gas burner to prevent any 
odor from the gas in the valley in which the plant is lo- 
cated. 

The superintendent and one helper operate the plant, 
working a total of ten hours each. This is probably the 
only activated sludge plant in the country that operates for 
nine hours in the twenty-four with no attendants. It runs 
from 10 P.M. to 7 A.M. automatically. 


A TYPICAL REPORT 

MONTHLY OPERATING REPORT FOR M 
Average sewage received per day 6 OO 
Average temperature 
Settled solids, cc /liter 

Raw sewage 

Settled sewage, primary tank 
Power consumption kw-he 
Volume of air, million cubic feet ‘day 
Relative stability, days to decolorize 

Sand filter 

Rock filter 

Secondary tanks 

\eration tanks 
Per cent solids 
pH of raw sludge 


bottom of digestion tank 


primary tank 


pH of digester sludge, average sample 

Raw sludge pumped to digester 1050 
Per cent solids in raw sludge 

Activated sludge returned to aeration tank 200) OOO wa 
Uxcess activated sludge to primary tank wa 
Suspended solids 1 ht 


Aeration tank No. 2 
Aeration tank No, 3 
Aeration tank No, 4 
Returned sludge 
B. O. D. 5 days 
Raw sewage ~S2 ppm 
Settled sewage l py 
Secondary tank ppm 
Rock filter 
Sand filter ~ 4 ppm 
Dissolved oxygen 
Aeration tank No. 4 tS py 
Secondary tank 2 ppm 
Upstream tank . 7 7 ppm 
Downstream of plant Pt 
Gas productioa 12.000 cubie feet 


For testing the B.O.D. for the rock filter, sand filter and secondary tanks 100 per 
cent samples are used, and dilution samples are also run 


The Muskegon Heights sewage works. Muskegon 
Heights. Mich., are operated under the direct supervision 
of R. A. Anderson, Superintendent. 


Continued Broadcasts on “*The Crisis 
in Municipal Finance” 


January 9.—-Mopernizinc THE MeEcHANISM oF LocaL Finance 
Mayor Joseph F. Loehr, Yonkers, N. Y. 
William P. Capes, Executive Secretary, New York Conference of 
Mayors and other Municipal Officials 
Prof. Thomas H. Reed, University of Michigan 


January 16.—Receneratine Locat Cryin Service 
Charles P. Messick, Chief Examiner and Secretary Civil Service 
Commission, New Jersey 
H. Eliot Kaplan, Secretary, National Civil Service Reform Leagur 


Prof. William E. Mosher. Director, School of ¢ tizenship and Pub 
lic Affairs, Syracuse University 
January 23 RENOVATING ADMINISTRATION 
Lavinia Engle, Chairman, Civil Service Reform Committee, Mar | 
House of Delegates 
Prof. A. R. Hatton, Northwestern University 
January 30.—Tue Banks anv Betrer Munuwirar Crepit 
O. C. Lester, Vice-President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
George V. MeLanghlin, President, Brooklyn ‘Trust Br n 
N. 
Luther Gulick, Director, Institute of Public Administratic 


Fesruary 6.—Tue Investor anp Sounp 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insur ' 


Company 

Willard I. Hamilton, Vice-President, Prudent “Insurance Comy 
of America, and President New Jerse State Chamber { Com 
merce 

Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, Tue American City Macazine 


The complete printed program is obtainable from the Na 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd 


St., New York. 
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Large-Scale Regional Planning 


The Unit: Watersheds or States? 


HI welkin rings with voices advocating regional 

planning. At the same time the content of the 

idea varies so widely that almost any two advo- 
cates discussing regional planning will find one another’s 
notions fairly incomprehensible. 

Since planning requires collective agreement on a pro- 
gram set up mainly through agencies of government, the 
extent to which government is in a position to command 
the situation represents the extent to which planning can 
proceed at any given time. And we must acknowledge 
that thus far governmental intrusion into private affairs 
is rather generally felt to be an evil, to be endured only 
so far as seems unavoidable, and not farther. There are, 
of course, implications in the New Deal leading beyond 
this attitude, but for the time being government seeks to 
aid private enterprise and not to replace it. The NRA, 
the AAA, the PWA, all are devices through which uncor- 
related private and local enterprise can cooperate effec- 
tively without abandoning its essential character as_pri- 


vate and local enterprise. 


Coordinating the Three Phases 
of Planning 


In anticipating the administrative form which planning 
may now take to be most useful under present limitations, 
we find the economic phase of planning more urgently de- 
manded than the other two main phases, the planning of 
social institutions and the planning of land use. How- 
ever, as examples, no sooner do we probe into the tangi- 
ble means for adjusting production to consumption, for 
increasing prices and purchasing power, or for estab- 
lishing monetary and fiscal programs responsive to 
changing needs, than we find ourselves plunged headlong 
into the other two main horizons of planning. Any scheme 
for a balanced agricultural production drives us at once, 
willingly or unwillingly, into specific rural land-use plan- 
ning. We cannot go far in discussing industrial economy 
in the broad sense, without attempting to understand the 
rationale of industrial localization and the prospects for 
a changing geographic distribution of industry and hence 
of population and of power and of all the physical facili- 
ties. And then we are at once carried into the problems 
of governmental reorganization, education, public health 
and social welfare services—the conscious planning and 
replanning of social institutions. For practical purposes, 
the three divisions of planning are so closely interwoven 
that they cannot be separately compartmented on this ex- 
pedition. In Washington there is already urgent need for 
pulling together the elements of the three phases of plan- 
ning under some at least tentative agenda and program, 
giving direction to all of them. 

Now, it is obvious that economic planning can be done 
only on a national scale. Each state cannot have its own 
money system, nor its independent program for industrial 
production and agricultural production, except under na- 
tional control or guidance. Likewise, although to a leser 
degree, any conscious program for the social institutions 
(government itself, education, etc.) requires consideration 
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of the country-wide interrelations between states and |. 
tween each state and the federal and national agencies. Fo; 
eur purposes here, a group of social institutions of the 
wreatest significance is just now emerging, namely, the 
agencies for planning and for administering plans. These 
planning agencies, operating in their respective geographi, 
areas and in their respective segments of the planning 
field, are clearly destined to demand some form of na- 
tional integration for their own administrative programs, 

Finally, and perhaps less commonly realized, physical 
planning, land planning, urban and rural planning, call it 
what you will, flounders desperately unless and until it is 
given the steadying guidance of national land planning. 
With rare exceptions, no single state or region can plan 
its distribution of industry without reference to the na- 
tional scene. It must know what forces beyond its control 
are operative to send it new industry or to draw industry 
away from it or to disperse or centralize industry within 
its own borders. Its plan for the use of its rural lands, 
crops, pasture, forest, etc., gains its basic validity only 
when it is set into a generalized national land-use plan. 
(nd so it is with power, and with flood control, and irri- 
gation and reclamation, and transport, and large-scale rec- 
reavion. 

Thus we find shape given to the regional planning mould 
by these two considerations: First, planning is still es- 
sentially an aid to private enterprise, and to local enter- 
prise. It has by no means proven its case and is not 
yet in a position to assume full control. It can study 
and be-ponder whatever it likes, and prepare itself for 
the possible future; but through 1934 it will continue 
in the main as “advisory” and as “a means for coopera- 
tion.” Regional planning, as in the Tennessee Valley, 
must expect to carry the retarding weight of this fact fo: 
a while. Second, we find that the structure of social-eco- 
nomic-physical planning will inevitably be built up on the 
central framework of nation-wide over-all design; which 
means over-all designing by federal and national agen- 
cies. The Tennessee Valley plan cannot advance much 
ahead of national planning, nor can any other large-scale 
regional plan. 

It is equally evident that national planning, absorbed in 
national and inter-regional problems, is so far removed 
from the intricacies of specific local problems that it must 
work with and through and as the inter-state representa- 
tive of local planning agencies. The detailed planning 
survey is a job for people in close touch with the territory, 
the survey of natural resources, their utilization and the 
distribution of the wealth derived from them, the survey 
of the history and present situation and trends in popula- 
tion, industry, etc. Perhaps most important, the social 
survey requires local or regional organization. Planning 
remains an academic and even pedantic process until we 
can take the social survey and, giving it its first big op- 
portunity, use it for purposes of learning more of the rea! 
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js and desires and attitudes of the people whose lives 


»lanning will touch. 
The Valid Basis for a Region 


(he question arises, then, what shall be the regional 
t for the kind of planning we are discussing here? In 
wering that question, let us assume that the boundaries 
ur states will remain for a while as they are now 
wn. If and when they are rearranged, the regional ad- 
istration may have to be rearranged accordingly. 
How does the large watershed serve as a regional unit 
regional planning. the kind of unit the President set 
n the case of the Tennessee Valley? It develops from 
ertain preliminary studies that in the eastern part of the 
United States the major watersheds range from 5,000 
suare miles to 100,000 square miles in area: that every 
including the Tennessee Valley, cuts across natural 
hysiographic regions and natural land-use regions; that 


rly every one cuts across state boundaries, and that 


none includes even major portions of all the states it 
touches. Not one has validity as a region on the basis 
of historic. traditional or cultural cohesion. Not one coin- 


cides with the very real regional influence of metropolitan ‘ 


centers and commercial territories. Each one is a water- 
shed, and only that, useful for designing water-power and 
navigation development, but in no other sense a region. 

Further, regions outlined on any one of the alternative 
bases above indicated—physiographic, cultural, commer- 
cial —would, we find, differ critically from the regions out- 
lined on any other basis. There is no single type of re- 
cional area satisfactory for the variety of problems to be 
dealt with. The region immediately around the large city 
is of course a useful unit for certain special urban prob- 
lems, and in the same way city and county planning is 
useful: but the rural areas cannot be divided up among 
the cities for regional planning. Such a move now would 
throw a huge monkey-wrench into the machinery. 


Emerging out of the consideration of various types of 
regional unit, the reality is that no single principle of 
veographic delimitation can be successfully applied. In- 
stead, the backbone of regional planning is made up of the 
chain of administrative authority and of legislative au- 
thority. Since the all-important administrative and legis- 
lative chain is now firmly established between the federal, 
state, county, and municipal governments, we may con- 
clude that, subject to modifications in this structure, any 
large-scale region other than the state or the group of 
states, is destined to be anomalous and ineffectual. Re- 
gional planning is a job for the states, individually, in as- 
sociation with one another, and in association with fed- 
eral and national agencies. 


The TVA Not an Effectual Planning Agency 


One of the underlying difficulties with regional plan- 
ning in the Tennessee Valley project arises from its 
anomalous position in the planning field. The TVA is 
in a position to perform certain construction and manufac- 
turing functions, to plan its own program in the light of 
that program’s influence upon the life of the territory, 
ind within limits to develop techniques of regional sur- 
vey and planning. But, by virtue of its situation and its 
nandatory task, it has no real association with the 

veral states which the Tennessee Valley touches, no as- 
sociation with whole states in the sense that the Federal 
Jepartment of Agriculture has long-standing collaborative 
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association between a great many of its bureaus and all 
of the states, through the states’ administrative, educa- 
tional, and research agencies. By this fact the TVA is 
largely impotent to actually effectuate basic regional plan- 
ning. Moreover, an agency set up as is the TVA, preoceu- 
pied with urgent and critical problems of manufacturing 
and selling electricity and fertilizer and in making dem- 
onstrations of their use—such an agency is in a real sense 
inhibited from thinking about and organizing for regional 
planning. 

The TVA is probably a good type of agency for public 
power development. In the regional planning field it can 
and should avoid blunders by checking its own projects 
through methods of regional planning: and it can and 
should aid and abet the development of regional planning 
technique without necessarily assuming responsibility for 
making the planning effective. But it is not likely to 
prove a satisfactory type of agency to displace all others 
and take over the whole regional planning function. 
Nor is any similar authority, set up for power develop- 
ment in any major river valley, likely to prove successful 


for regional planning. 


A Job for the States 


Instead, we may foresee each state with its State Plan- 
ning Board: groups of states associating through their 
planning boards to handle inter-state matters; and a set of 
planning agencies in Washington offering counsel and 
guidance and funds to the state planning projects. 

This whole plan for planning plainly requires heading 
up at some one point. That point may be the National 
Planning Board now set up in the Federal Public Works 
Administration. The survey and the details of planning, 
however, would lie in the hands of the State Planning 
Boards. They will deal with one or more of the following 
segments of planning. eventually perhaps with all of them: 
iand use; industrial localization: the utilization of natu- 
ral resources; fiscal programming: covernmental reorgan- 
izations and advance in the other social institutions; trans- 
port and communications; recreation: the public services. 
Their first attack may be the survey of the physical situa- 
tion, the social survey to furnish clues to real needs and 
desires, the adjustment of the present emergency measures 
to the situation as the surveys find it, the use of available 
state and federal agencies to start planning and demon- 
stration activities, and programming the further work. In 
contrast to such a board as the TVA, which builds and ex- 
periments and does regional planning only in direct rela- 
tion to its construction and experimentation, the State 
Planning Board begins to build up planning as a part of 
the governmental administrative system. Regional groups 
of states, such as the Public Works Administration regions, 
are already receiving planning study and_ stimulation 
through regional committees. A goodly number of states 
have begun their planning work: some are well estab- 
lished in certain segments of planning. It appears that in 
all probability large-scale regional planning will, during 
the next year, take the form of planning by states and by 
groups of states; the states working in collaboration with 
federal agencies, and dealing with an increasingly large 
part of the whole field of social-economic-physical plan- 


ning. 
EpiroriaL Note.—The author of the foregoing article has been con 
sultant on state planning for Illinois, and on the Iowa Conservation 


Plan, from July to November, 1933; Regional Planner on the staff of 
the TVA; President of the American City Planning Institute; advisor 
on planning work in Canton, China, and for the Russian Government 
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Day Labor in Covington, Kentucky, 
Built Needed Water-Works lmprovements 


The City Has Added a New Main and a Well-Designed 


Meter House to Its Water System 


FTER asking for R.F.C. money and waiting what 

seemed a suflicient length of time for the loan. the 

city of Covington decided that it could and would 
finance the needed improvements through a loan secured 
from a private organization. This was done early in No- 
vember, 1932. and on the seventh of that month the De- 
partment of Public Property was ordered to proceed with 
the construction of a new main to the city from the res- 
ervoirs, a new meter house, and such other work as could 
he financed by the money available. Although it was not 
expected that the instructions to start the work could come 
~«» quickly, the Water Department had men on the job the 
very next morning with hand shovels and picks to dig the 
first trenches. This work was not undertaken primarily as 
a made-work project, but rather as a much-needed piece of 
work to protect the city from the possibility of a water 
shortage, or even a complete lack of water in case the ex- 
isting line was damaged in any way. 

The work involved the laying of 3,800 feet of 24-inch 
cast iron pipe, of which 75 feet was in tunnel, and the con- 
struction of a brick meter house to house the recording 
meters on the new and old lines to the city and the chlori- 
nators and ammoniators. Of this, the most difficult work 
was the construction of 75 feet of new tunnel around the 
two existing pipes from the reservoir. 


Outline of the Water System 


The turbid water of the Ohio River is pumped to a 
coagulating house about a mile from the center of the city 
and at a considerable height, so that the remainder of the 
system is gravity. The water as received at the coagula- 
tion house is treated with lime and alum applied by two 
Gauntt dry feed chemical machines. The water then flows 
immediately to two Aer-O-Mix machines, where the chemi- 
cals and the water are thoroughly mixed and the unde- 
sirable gases in the river water are expelled. The aerat- 
ing devices were not installed until a short time ago, and it 
was found that the cost of treating the water with chemi- 
cals was cut 30 per cent when they were used, because 
of the thorough mixing and the elimination of carbon 
dioxide and other soluble gases, 

\fter aeration the water flows to one of the two upper 
reservoirs, known as the north and south reservoirs, which 
act as settling basins for the removal of the excessive tur- 
hidity of the river water. From these the water flows to 
the lower reservoir and thence to the meter house. The 
new construction not only gives an increased supply to the 
city through the new main, but also permits drawing water 
direct from the lower reservoir. If the lower reservoir is 
drained for cleaning, and water is taken direct from the 
upper reservoirs, the pressure is 10 pounds greater. 

Although designs had been drawn up for the construc- 


MAKING THE RESERVOIR CONNECTION 


tion of a new meter house. a new connection to the reser- 
voir and the new line to the city, there had been some 
question as to whether they would solve the problems ex- 
isting. For this reason and also because the work was 
started so precipitately that no new planning was possible 
ahead of construction, the entire project was designed or 
re-designed as the work progressed. Also, the old work 
involved the use of a large number of special castings that 
could not be had in a hurry, and the re-design of the work 
made it possible to use the standard cast iron bends. 

A total of 3,800 feet of 24-inch cast iron pipe was laid 
in trench dug by hand except where the depth of the 
trench was too great to permit hand work safely. The big- 
gest cut for the pipe line was 30 feet deep and 44 feet at 
the new meter house. A great deal of the trench was in 
rock, and rock was blasted out to within 200 feet of the 
new tunnel at the reservoir. In laying the pipe up the 
creek bed, which offered the best line for the new pipe 
connection with the city. the pipe were spotted along the 
top of the bank and swung into place with a crane, a drop 
of 30 feet. The pipe were placed on a bench along the 
stream bed and put into the line by tripods. On this work 
the crew laid 420 feet of pipe a day, or 35 lengths, the 
best day’s work being 39 lengths. 

The problem of backfill was taken in hand by Mother 
Nature. Just as the line was completed, several moderate 
showers came in succession and washed a considerable 
amount of fine material down the stream and around the 
pipe, which now in most sections is completely covered by 
the action of subsequent rains. 
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rHE NEW PIPE, AT THE RIGHT, 
{\LONGSIDE THE OLDER LINES 
IN THE TUNNEL 


This shows the section made up 
with Dresser couplings 


The Tunnel 

The last 75 feet of the new pipe line is in tunnel con- 
structed around the two old lines from the upper reser- 
voirs. They are 30- and 18-inch pipes, and the new pipe 
which was installed in the tunnel after completion is a 24- 
inch line, a continuation of the main to the city. The last 
222 feet of the new pipe and through the tunnel was plain 
end made up with Dresser couplings, while the remainder 
was bell-and-spigot construction. Dresser couplings were 
used to permit placing the pipe in the tunnel after con- 
struction was complete and to permit the introduction of 
other units such as the two new Simplex meters. 

The tunnel is an arch 15 feet wide and 12 feet high. 


l-foot, 
The shell is 12 inches thick at the base, 
gradually reducing to 10 inches at the top of the arch. 
This 75 feet of tunnel is an extension of an old 201-foot 
built in 1889. The 
poured with a 1:2:314 ready-mixed concrete which 


purchased locally at $ 


horseshoe shaped. with the shell supported on a 
G-inch footing. 


sandstone tunnel new tunnel was 


was 
yard. 


20 a cubic In pouring the 


new tunnel the concrete was chuted as far as 125 feet 
without any appreciable segregation. Early in February, 
1933. the melting snow caused a slide on the right-hand 
side of the tunnel before the forms were in place. The 
earth slid in against the wood sheet piling and went on 
nto the space where the old pipe were in place. One of 
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rWO SECTIONS OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
1. The completed 24-inch cast iron pipe line in the creek 
reservoir fence is seen 


AT THE COVINGTON WATER WORKS 
2. The meter house before grading was started The 
in the background 
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the lines was pushed out about 4 inches. As it was be- 
lieved that this condition was bad, a shovel or crane was 
rushed around the excavation to relieve the pressure, but 
before this could be accomplished the other side slid in 
and pushed the pipe back to within one inch of correct 
line. Nothing further has been done to straighten the line, 
for it has shown no signs of leaking at the lead joints. 


Placing New Pipe in Tunnel 


lo get the new pipe into the tunnel, a track of 2 x 4’s 
was built and a sled constructed to ride on the track. A 
timber was wedged into the tunnel at the far end, 200 feet 
away from the open end, and a block affixed to it. A steel 
cable was threaded through the block and brought out to 
a hoist engine, and the other end was attached to the sled 
loaded with a length of pipe. It took just ten minutes to 
pull in the first length of pipe to its position and put it up 
on timbers on the 30-inch line. The remaining lengths 
were pulled in eight minutes each. 

The following week the lower reservoir was emptied and 
16 feet of 60-inch Armco corrugated culvert pipe was 
jacked in from the reservoir to a concrete bulkhead in the 
old tunnel. This was broken through with a jackhammer, 
and then an air hose was run through the breach and a 
second hammer operated from the inside. For these op- 
erations the tunnel was wired for electric lights. 


The Meter House 


The new meter house which stands over the tunnel is , 
brick and stone trim and makes a very neat appearance: 
All the work described in this article was performed wit 
day labor, but skilled labor was used, and not just the uy 
employment relief labor supplied by relief organization 
It was felt that the type of work was of too great impor- 
tance to take a chance with unskilled, uninterested labo, 
The cleaning-up and grading and planting of grass and 
shrubbery is being done by unemployed labor. 

The meter house is 22 feet square in plan and contains 
three rooms. The one at the entrance is the meter room, 
where the two recorders of the Simplex venturi meters 
are installed. These two meters are 30 x 14 1/16 and 24 
x 14. In the long room at the left of the entrance are 
three Wallace & Tiernan vacuum type chlorinators, two of 
which are automatic and the other a manually controlled 
machine. The two automatic machines are connected each 
to one of the mains, and the manual type machine is con- 
nected to both mains and can be used when the other ma- 
chines are down for cleaning. In the room behind the 
meter room are the two Wallace & Tiernan ammoniators. 

The money for this project was obtained through the ef- 
forts of H. D. Palmore, City Manager. and the work was 
carried on under the supervision of J. T. Kingsley, Direc- 
tor of Public Property, and W. O. Billiter as Engineer. 


How Many Municipal Electric Plants? 


By H. M. OLMSTED 


tervals a census of electrical industries, which includes 

data on electric light and power plants, both municipally 
and privately owned. Preliminary figures of this census for 
1932 have recently been issued by the Bureau. These show a 
total of 1.802 municipal electric light and power establish- 
ments in 1932, compared with 2,198 in 1927, a decrease of 
18.0 per cent. and a total of 1,627 commercial (privately 
owned) establishments in 1932 compared with 2,137 in 1927, 
23.9 per cent. This represents a decrease of 


7 + L.s. Bureau of the Census conducts at five-year in- 


a decrease of 
20.9 per cent for all establishments, both municipal and com- 
mercial; but the output in kilowatt-hours increased 6.7 per 
cent from 1927 to 1932, and the total horsepower in generat- 
ing plants increased 34.3 per cent. The latter increase was 
the resultant of a horsepower increase of 58.0 per cent for 
internal-combustion engines, 37.6 per cent for hydro-turbines. 
and 35.3 per cent for steam turbines, while the horsepower of 
reciprocating steam engines declined 34.8 per cent during the 
five-year period. 

The commercial establishments, while fewer in number than 
municipal ones, continue to handle by far the larger amount 
of the total business, having in 1932 21,630,622 consumers, 
while the municipal systems had 2,227,749 consumers. The 
municipal systems sold 3,748,280,683 kwh during the year, 
this being 5.7 per cent of the total for all establishments. The 
average revenue per kwh was 3.le in the case of the municipal 
systems and 2.7e for the commercial establishments. This has 
been made much of by certain newspapers. Even The New 
York Times placed the heading “Private Utilities Lowest in 
Rates,” over a news column based upon the Census Bureau’s 
figures. The comparison has very little meaning, because the 
private companies not only have the great bulk of the low- 
rate industrial power business, but also operate in most of 
the large cities, where rates even as to residential consumers 


are usually considerably lower than in the small communi- 
ties, irrespective of utility ownership. 

In the case of residential consumers the average rate per 
kwh was 5.6c with the commercial companies and 4.7c with 
the municipal systems, while small light and power consumers 
fare even better with the municipal systems, paying an av- 
erage of 2.6c per kwh compared with 4.3c when served by com- 
mercial companies. In the case of wholesale power consumers 
the average rate paid to the private companies was 1.5c, while 
the municipal systems, which supplied only 1.4 per cent of 
the total kwh in this class, received an average of 1.7c. Cur 
rent for street lighting, on the other hand, was furnished at 
2.le per kwh by municipal systems, and 4.7¢ by commercial 
establishments. 

The above total of 1,802 municipal establishments is less 
than the number reported in the studies of the Institute for 
Economic Research. In the May issue of the Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, Prof. Paul Jerome Raver gave 
a figure of 1,885 municipal establishments at December 31. 
1932. The Institute’s list of 903 municipal generating plants, 
as of December 31, 1932, prepared by Professor Raver, was 
reproduced in the 1933 Municipal Index. This number is in- 
creased to 905 by the revisions published in the Journal for 
November, 1933 (see page 71 of Tue American City for De- 
cember), which also gave a list of municipal establishments 
purchasing their power supply. Part of the discrepancy be- 
tween the figures of the Institute and of the Census Bureau 
comes from the fact that the Institute’s list of municipal gen- 
erating plants (as revised) shows 31 as generating for street 
lighting and other municipal purposes only, whereas the Cen- 
sus Bureau does not profess to include such plants. The In- 
stitute’s lists have been prepared with exceptional care and 
checked from all available sources, and are probably as ac- 
curate as can be expected for such a difficult compilation. 
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The Status of Accounting 


in Street and Sanitation Departments 


An Abstract of the Report of the Committee on Uniform Street 
and Sanitation Records to the American Society 
of Municipal Engineers 


TOTAL ot 115 cities reported to the Committee on 

Uniform Street and Sanitation Records, and 90 of 

these reports contained information of value. Of 
these, 26 came from cities having a population over 
100.000: 48 with a population of 25,000 to 100,000, and 
16 from cities under 25,000 inhabitants. The report on 
Public Works Expenditures showed that many cities still 
do not maintain adequate general accounting records. The 
amount spent for street cleaning is, on the average for the 
reporting cities, about 75 per cent of the amount spent 
for refuse collection. The expenditures for refuse disposal 
are about 25 per cent of the expenditures for refuse 
collection. 

Refuse Collection Costs Vary 


Of the 89 cities reporting cost data on refuse collection, 
13 cities contract for this work. Six of the 13 cities keep 
no records of quantities or costs of contract work. Sepa- 
rate collections are made of garbage in 40 of 63 cities. 
\shes are collected separately by 22 cities, and rubbish 
hy 5 eities. Ten cities collect garbage, rubbish and ashes 
all at the same time. In nearly all of the 63 cities, gar- 
hage is collected twice a week in the summer and once a 
week in the winter. Cities in the South have more fre- 
quent collection than northern cities. Set-out and _ set- 
hack service, that is, the collection of the receptacle from 
the rear of the premises and its return, is furnished in only 
5 of the 63 cities. 

\ rate of $1.24 was the lowest reported cost per ton 
for collecting garbage by city forces. This includes the 
four elements of expense, namely: labor; materials and 
supplies; equipment, including depreciation; and over- 
head. The highest cost per ton reported was $7.60. The 
labor rates in the city with the lowest cost were 20 cents 
an hour for collection, and 45 cents an hour in the city 
with the highest cost. These rates, however, do not explain 
all these differences. The ton costs of other cities were 
~cattered between these two figures, with the average ap- 
proximately $4.65. Many cities reported lower costs, but 
they were incomplete. For contract collection a low of 
$1.42 and a high of $4.49 per ton was reported. Many 
of the reporting cities did not include all elements of 
expense in their costs, and many ignored a major portion 
of the cost of operating the equipment. Twenty-seven 
cities did not include depreciation or overhead, and only 
8 cities followed the correct method of using hourly 
‘ental rates including depreciation and shop overhead for 
charging of equipment to costs. 

Practically all cities employed the ton unit in meas- 
iring the quantity of garbage. All garbage was weighed 
n 24 cities; test weights were made in 10 cities; and esti- 
mates in 14 cities; while in 13 cities no quantities what- 
ever are recorded. 


Different Methods of Refuse 
Disposal Employed 


The reports on refuse disposal furnished 
esting information, although only 58 of the 115 reporting 
cities submitted information of any value. The cities re 


ported their methods of disposal as follows 


Inciner thion 


Dumping 
Controlled tipping 
Hog feeding 14 


Seven cities contract for disposal, of which only 3 could 
furnish information on the cost or tons of refuse 

In the 29 cities dumping refuse, 14 used private land, 
& used city land, and 7 both private and city land. The 
reported cost for dumping ranged from 4 cents per cubie 
yard to $2.00 per cubic yard. Only the figures from cities 
including all elements of expense are cited here. Most 
cities included only labor in the dumping costs 

Of the 27 cities incinerating refuse, 5 destroy both gat 
bage and rubbish. In 7 cities the garbage is wrapped 
the cost of incineration in cities, including all elements 
of expense, varies from 97 cents to $3.00 per ton. Fifteen 
of the 27 cities do not include depreciation, There is a 
crying need for a uniform method of compiling Ineinera 
lion plant costs, 

Of the 14 cities reporting hog feeding, 5 compile no 
cost information whatever The cost of disposal by hog 
farms, excluding depreciation, varies from 93 cents to 
$5.70 per ton. Lower costs were reported, but they were 


incomplete. 
Street-Cleaning Reports Deficient 


An endeavor was made to collect data on street and 
catch-basin cleaning but only 28 of the 115 cities report 
ing gave figures of value. Very few of these cities com 
pile costs of each street-cleaning method, and most of the 
cost figures are incomplete. Machine methods for clean 
ing both streets and catch-basins show a very much lower 
cost than hand methods. Practically all cities employ 
the cleaning mile for measuring street cleaning, which is 
the standard unit of the Committee on Uniform Street and 
Sanitation Records. Only 2 cities continued to calculate 
the work in square yards, while 4 used the gutter mile, 
and 3 used blocks. 


Proper Accounting Helpful in 
Facing Reduced Budgets 


Many cities have curtailed their public works expendi 
tures, and, in fact, the public works departments have 


heen the target for the curtailment of municipal activities 


The income of each city is primarily built upon the prop 
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er maintenance of the physical structures of the city, 
and if the maintenance of these municipal structures is 
neglected, the real estate value of the structures abutting 
the public improvements is impaired. The effects of cur- 
tailing public works expenditures can be materially offset 
by a well-established control of these expenditures sO 
that there is placed weekly and monthly before the 


executives of the city a record of the accomplishment 
the public works department. This can be done throug 
the operation of the system proposed by the Committe. 
on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. In fact, du 
ing the past year, the Committee has furnished standard 
report forms to many cities which wished to improy 
their records and cost of accounting methods. 


Street Maintenance in 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Hk 82 miles of streets in Manitowoc, Wis., include 

but 10 miles that are not paved, the others falling 

into the following classifications: oiled gravel, 31.0 
miles; brick, 4.2 miles; plain gravel, 9.2 miles; concrete, 
27.0 miles; and asphalt, 0.6 miles. This reverses the more 
frequent condition in American cities, where asphalt pav- 
ing predominates. In Manitowoc, the oiled gravel really 
should be classed as an asphalt paving, for the constant 
attention to this type of street improvement has created 
streets that to the casual observer are asphalt paved. 

The oiled gravel streets are given a coat of oil each 
year, using a high-grade asphaltic road oil, which has 
built up a thick blanket that is maintained exactly like an 
asphalt pavement. Two Ford trucks start out in the spring 
of each year with a driver and a helper for each outfit, 
and patch every pot-hole as soon as it appears, using oil 
patches as well as Tarmac cold patch material mixed with 
the standard gravel of the community. The pot-holes are 
primed with oil, then filled with gravel, hand-tamped, and 
finally oiled with 67 per cent asphalt Shell road oil. 

lhe maintenance of macadam streets is done in much 
the same manner. The two-man crews start out and first 
clean the ditches; then they start on pot-holes and use oil 
for repairs. After a stretch of road is repaired, it is rolled 
with a 7-ton steam roller if the area warrants the use of 
the roller; otherwise, the patches are merely hand-tamped. 
In cleaning the ditches a light grader is used for the larger 
ones, but most of the work is done by hand. 


Repairing Utility Cuts in Concrete 
Pavement 

Where utility cuts are necessary in the concrete pave- 
ment, a permit is granted, and the cut made by the utility, 
the plumber or the city department. All backfilling and 
iepairs to the trench and pavement are done by city forces 
under the direction of the city engineer. The trench is 
backfilled and hand-tamped in shallow layers to insure a 
firm foundation, and then brick are laid loosely over the 
top. These remain in place over the next winter to permit 
frost to complete the consolidation of the earth in the 
trench, and then the pavement is replaced with the same 
type. thickness and mix. In important intersections and 
crossings quick-setting cement is used; otherwise, the 
standard cement regularly employed for city paving is 
used. 

The cost of maintaining the temporary paving, as well 
as the cost of backfilling and repaving for these utility 
cuts. is charged against the owner after the work is com- 


8&2 Miles of Streets 


Kept in Good Condition and Clean 


pleted. No license fee or deposit is required prior to the 
granting of the permit to cut the pavement, and the city 
reports that there has been little trouble in collecting the 
charges after the completion of the work. The cost is 
carried as a lien against the property, the same as a tax, 
if the costs are not paid immediately. 

In the past, all new paving was done by contract, but 
at the present time there are plans for some new paving 
by hand labor as a measure for relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation. 


Methods of Street Cleaning and 
Snow Removal 


As soon as the streets are clear of snow in the spring, 
a crew of between 30 and 40 men are sent out through 
the city to hand-sweep all streets and clean all gutters. A 
newspaper notice is carried by the local press asking all 
householders to clear their yards of all rakings and place 
them in the area between the curb and the sidewalk for 
collection by the street-cleaning crews. This is not a clean- 
up proposition, but merely a scheme to get the accumu- 
lated débris of the winter from all the yards as soon as 
possible in the spring. 

The normal street cleaning carried out through the warm 
months is done by about 18 men scattered throughout the 
city on all paved streets, and these men also clean up the 
macadam streets as they have time. Particular attention 
is paid to cleaning all streets and not merely the main 
thoroughfares. The men used in this work are older men 
who would normally be poor charges but who are in this 
way enabled to earn their way and give service for their 
competence. During the winter they are laid off, for the 
weather conditions are not conducive to this work, and 
the snow-removal activities require hardier men. 

In addition to the hand-cleaning, the paved streets are 
regularly cleaned with the two South Bend double-unit 
power flushers owned by the city. One is a 1,500-gallon 
unit, and the other, a tractor-truck unit, has a 2,000-gallon 
tank. These flushers are equipped with Wausau V-type 
snow-plows in the winter for opening the roads to outlying 
communities which trade with Manitowoc. 
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The Public Works Director of the Future 


HE standards of public service have been for some 
Despite all the 
hysterical criticism, we know that many municipal 
public works and otherwise 


time definitely on the upgrade. 
departments are now being 
operated at an efficiency that compares very favorably 
Public works officials and others 
will concede that perfection has not yet been attained, 


with private business. 


but they need not be too ashamed of this if they exert 
ill possible energies to bring municipal affairs to as high 
an efhiciency as possible, 

While progress may be slower than some desire. never- 
theless I believe the idea is rapidly disappearing that 
municipal government can be run by amateurs. There is 

crowing appreciation of the fact that municipal admin- 
istration involves many technical problems and that each 
activity must be managed by individuals with sufficient 
training and experience in that particular field. In other 
words, municipal administration is being placed on a 
professional basis. 


A Professional Status for Municipal 
Administrative Officials 


We no longer hire barbers to care for our health. o1 
doctors to build a house, nor do we want carpenters to 
run a police department or druggists to run a sewage 
disposal plant. The first municipal administrative position 
to reach this professional basis was that of superintendent 
of schools. The city manager was the next. I believe the 
public works director and other municipal administrative 
officials will soon attain the same professional standing. 

Before such a professional status is reached, however, 
there are certain prerequisites substantially all of which 
have been attained by the profession of superintendent of 
schools. Some directors of public works undoubtedly have 
much of this protection now. 

|. Training and Experience.—The first prerequisite is that 
of training and experience. It involves the recognition that 
key administrative positions must be filled by persons who 
are qualified either by education or by apprenticeship, and by 
sufficient experience. I have in mind practical training more 
than any formal educational requirements. Such 
can no longer be filled upon the basis of friendship, pull or 
the like. 

Incidentally, it is my belief that in small municipalities the 
solution is to combine administrative positions so that a quali- 
fied person can be selected. I have in mind a small Wisconsin 
city of several thousand population. 


positions 


There a competent per- 
son with technical training is superintendent of the water 
works, superintendent of the electric plant, superintendent of 
the sewage disposal plant, building inspector, and fire chief, 
and probably performs a few more functions for good meas- 
(nd I understand that these duties are all performed in 
a creditable manner. 


2. Appointment.—It is apparent that if technically trained 
men are to be selected as public works directors, such posi- 
tions must be taken off the ballot. This has already happened 
in most instances. Just as a business concern would never 
leave the selection of a department head to a referendum of 
the stockholders, but rather entrusts this duty to the general 
manager, so must technical positions in municipal government 
be filled by appointment. 


3. Removal of Residence Restrictions—There should be 


By FREDERICK N. MacMILLIN 


Executive Secretary, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities 


mobility from city to city of successful public works directors 


In Europe this stage has been reached for most municipal 


administrative positions. A man who has been a success in 


a small municipality has hope for a promotion to a larger 
one, and if he continues to develop in ability and resource 
the ladder 


find that in Europe the cream of 


fulness, will go constantly up until he serves a 


large city. As a result. we 
the graduating classes in universities start out to make muni 
It is far 


procure for municipal administrators the 


cipal administration their life work. 
that a 
best-qualified persons available than that it hand out jobs to 


more important 
community 


local residents only. 
Municipal 


placed on a strictly non-partisan basis. 


administrators must he 


This 
case in Wisconsin, since city and village government has been 
This 


law has been credited by the President of the League of 


1. Non-partisanship. 
is already the 


removed completely from the field of partisan polities. 


Wisconsin Municipalities as having been a material factor in 
bringing city and village government in the state to its present 
Milwaukee in 
recent months have both editorially testified to the beneficial 
effect of this law. As has been stated. “The people of Wis 
realize that there are 
street 
fire fighting, or 


high plane. The two largest newspapers in 


consin not conservative Republican 


methods of construction, or progressive Republican 


Democratic methods of 
health work, or Socialist methods of sewage disposal.” 
\ public works director should be 
selected for an indefinite tenure of office subject to immediate 


methods of public 


5. Indefinite Tenure. 
dismissal at any time that his duties are no longer being 
performed efficiently. The practice of appointment for fixed 
terms, particularly when these terms are short, tends to make 
it necessary for an administrative official to give consideration 
to certain factors that are an obstruction to the most effective 
performance of the duties of his office. Sometimes this also 
throwback to the discredited 
notion that technical administrative positions in a municipality 
filled 


where there is 


results in a now thoreughly 


some 
still 


instances 


should be “passed around.” or should be 
basis other than merit. 


upon 
Fortunately, even 
periodic election of public works officials. in many 
there has grown up the tradition of permanency of tenure and 
it is increasingly possible to select this field as a life work. 
The compensation of public 
As Dr. Charles E. Merriam has 
pointed out, “Men are not paid merely in dollars and cents. 
Nevertheless, in 
order to compete with private industry over a long-time basis, 


key 


6. Adequate Remuneration. 
officials is not financial only. 
but in terms of social regard and respect.” 
it is necessary that adequate remuneration be paid for 
positions in the public service. 

In view of present conditions, it may seem futile to discuss 
this phase of the subject, but it has long been apparent that 
such stability as there is in the field of municipal administra- 
The level of remunera 
that a 
standard of living can be commanded which will be a suff 


tion is not due to salary inducements. 
tion paid to those reaching the top must be such 
cient incentive to induce the most promising material to enter 
the administrative career. 

7. Educational There must 
ment to those seeking to make public works administration 
a profession to secure professional or other higher educa- 


{dvancement. be encourage 


tional qualifications. Not much more than a beginning along 


Some of the 


this line has been made in this country. state 
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training 
courses for municipal officials, but very little has been done 


leagues of municipalities have been conducting 


for public works officials. Some of the universities have 
made beginnings in the field. The city managers’ organization 
There has 
heen no development comparable to the professional courses 


has recently undertaken correspondence courses. 


conducted by the National Association of Local Government 
Officers in England whereby municipal officials may increase 
their knowledge of their field by correspondence courses if 
they do not live in easy reach of a university or technical 
school giving appropriate courses. 

In England the professional associations of municipal off- 
cials have gone further and have developed standards of 
qualification which the cities have been willing to use in 
filling administrative positions. 


In Conclusion 


There are many other ways in which public works 
directors can formulate standards once their professional 
In some instances progress has al- 
ready been made by the International Association of Pub- 
lic Works Officials and by the American Society of Muni- 
cipal Engineers, as in the field of specifications, records 


basis is established. 


and cost accounting, etc. Some needed standards could be 
formulated in cooperation with other groups, as in the 
field of inspection, testing, purchasing, administrative or- 


vanization, and the like. 
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In my mind, one of the tests of a professional basis { 
any group is the willingness of the members of that group 
to keep in touch with technical advances and success{ | 
investigations in their profession by reading—not on|y 
new standard books, but also professional journals, pe 
odicals, special reports, etc. The public works direct: 
of the future will never think he knows it all, but wil! 
constantly be on the alert for new ideas. 

Great care must be taken that favorable conditions {0 
welding public works directors into a professional group 
are not used for bureaucratic purposes. Such an outstand- 
ing economist as J. A. Hobson has stated that “the steriliz- 
ing influence of bureaucracy upon the seeds of progress 
has passed into a by-word.” 

I trust, instead, that the public works directors of the 
future will develop a collective pride and a real spirit 
of craftsmanship. This will accompany the satisfaction 
that comes from liking one’s work and doing it well. There 
are powerful incentives in working for all the people, and 
in the urge to distinguish one’s self in the service of the 
state. There can well be built up to accompany this the 
prestige of public service that has been attained in other 
countries, and I believe that it is something to which the 
public works director of the future can look forward. 


—From a recent address before the International Association of Publi 
Works Officials. 


To Make the Capital City Worthy of the State 


COMPREHENSIVE city plan, concerned with practical- 
ly all phases of physical growth and improvement, has 
recently been completed for Jefferson City, Mo., by 

Harland Bartholomew and Associates, of St. Louis. 

The plan proposes that the present Capitol grounds be en- 
larged. The additions to the east will enable a park-like 
treatment between the present Governor’s Mansion and the 
Capitol, and will also provide an excellent overlook area on 
The acquisition to the west would remove a num- 
A small 
treatment is proposed south of the Capitol. The main en- 


the river. 
ber of small industries that are now objectionable. 


trance to the building is on this side, and a suitable approach 
is most desirable. Interesting views could be obtained of the 
Capitol from practically all sections of the city by this pro- 
posed treatment. The several state and municipal buildings 
that may be needed eventually are proposed to be grouped 
around the enlarged Capitol grounds. 

The accompanying view also indicates how the proposed 
parkway system will encircle the city and connect directly 
with the Capitol grounds. Several park areas located along 
the routes will be interesting points of attraction and provide 
recreational opportunities to the surrounding residents. 


VIEWDF JEFFERSON CITY SHOWING 
PROPOSED EXTENSION & TREATMENT OF 


he CAPITOL GROUNDS 
PARK & PARKWAY DI VELOPMENT 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Developing a Swamp into 
a Lake Park 

East St. Louts, Int.—The Park Dis- 
trict of East St. Louis purchased in 1912, 
at a cost of about $206,000, 1,130 acres 
of swampy marsh land situated about 
214 miles from the heart of the city. This 
site was an eyesore and blight to the 
community, owing to the marshes where, 
in stagnant water, swamp, brush and 
weeds, were the breeding-grounds of 
mosquitoes and other disease-bearing in- 
sects. We contended with these condi- 
tions until the year 1927, when, through 
the efforts of the various civic organiza- 
tions and the Park Commissioners, the 
law was amended by legislative action so 
that we could increase our bonding and 
taxing powers through referendum vote 
in the Park District. The election was 
held, all propositions were carried, and 
we immediately started the development 
of this swamp into our largest park. The 
plans as designed by the writer called for 
the reclamation of about 600 acres of 
land for recreation and park purposes, 
and the construction of three lakes and 
a beating basin, as shown in the aerial 
view, 

The fulfillment of these plans necessi- 
tated the excavating. pumping. conveying 
and depositing of mud. clay, sand. gravel 
and stone from water areas to land areas. 
The contract was awarded to the Minne- 
apolis Dredging Co., which used a Morris 
hydraulic dredge and thus accomplished 
these multiple operations within the con- 
tract time. 


The contract involved the removal of 
approximately 4,000,000 cubic yards of 
material, by deepening the lake areas to 
6-foot depths, and depositing the same 
material through discharge pipes. filling 
adjacent swamp land to about an average 
of 4 feet above established water eleva- 
tion. At times, the discharge pipes were 
almost 5,000 feet in length. 

At the present time we have three lakes 
of clear, sparkling water, with sand 
shores, the smallest being 50 acres, and 
the largest, 225 acres, besides 800 acres 
of high ground which is rapidly being 
transformed into park and recreational 
grounds so as to include an 18-hole 
scenic golf course, tennis courts, bathing 
beaches, bridle-paths, athletic fields, pic- 
nic and play grounds, walks, paths and al- 
most 35 miles of boulevards, all of which 
when completed and added to the present 
facilities of swimming, fishing, boating 
and other water sports, will have greatly 
increased the civic value of this area. 

EMMETT P. GRIFFIN, 

Superintendent and Engineer, East St. Louis 

Park District. 


The Rescue Work of the 
Vancouver Fire Department 
Vancouver, B. C.—A special service 
has been provided to the citizens of our 
city by the rescue crews of the Vancouver 
Fire Department. Our experience with 
Inhalators has shown their value in 
resuscitating persons apparently drowned, 


gassed or overcome in various other 


ways. I believe that they should be part 


AIR VIEW OF THE EAST ST. LOUIS DEVELOPMENT 


Involving the reclamation of 600 acres of swampy land for park and recreation 
purposes 


of the equipment of all fire departments, 
if only for the use of the firemen, who 
often have to battle heavy smoke and 
fumes in the line of duty, and when a 
fireman or fire victim is overcome, the 
treatment in that should be given 
on the spot. Oxygen is what is required, 
and to send cases to a hospital is a loss 
of time, and may mean loss of life. before 
respiration is restored. 


The men charged with the operation 
of these machines should understand the 
principles of first aid. and be thoroughly 
trained in the art of applying the Schae- 
fer method of artificial respiration. Ex- 
perience with this method shows that the 
beginner has a tendency to put too much 
pressure on the patient. which is 
necessary. My system of overcoming this 
is to use the student as a and 
work on him myself. instructing him to 
watch my timing. and also the pressure. 
In this way I find that the 
of the student is quickly overcome 


The city of Vancouver has a popula- 
tion of 275,000, and the Fire Department 
has a staff of 368 men. working under 
the two-platoon system. We have 18 fire 
stations, and companies No. 1, No. 12 and 
No. 22 are on special call as Inhalator 
crews. We are also equipped with 60 of 


not 


victim. 


awkwardness 


the latest types of masks. These in 
clude the 2-hour and 14-hour MeCaas, 
Surrell All Service Cannister Masks, and 
American and English Air Hose Masks. 
Our Inhalators are the H. and H. and 
Davis. 

The following list is the official reeord 
of the work done by the rese ue crews, 
Previous to 1930 we were not in a posi- 
tton to give this service to the public 

1930 19 132 ] al 
Illuminating gas 13 10 
Drowning ) 20 
Carbon monoxide 0 5 
Methyl gas 
Poisoning .. 0 
Sulphur dioxide ( 
Cyanide fumes ) 9 9 
Fumes at fires 
Wheat dust | 
Electric shock 
Charcoal fumes 0 | 
Collapse ( H 2 2 
99 9 
This list is a true account of the lives 


saved by our crews from April 16. 1930, 
to November 10. 1933. \ complete record 
of each individual case is kept by this 
department. We have had a total of 185 
Inhalator calls; 84 of the persons repre- 
sented were dead before arrival or were 
overcome by heart failure, apoplexy, or 
natural trouble. In where 
we have had a chance, we have generally 
been successful. 


some cases 


J. ANDERSON, 


First Aid and Gas Masks, Van- 


F ire 


( aptain, 


Department 


couver 
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How Springfield Disposes 
of Its Worn-Out Automobiles 


Sprincrietp, Mass.The Department 
of Streets in Springfield has been receiv- 
ing inquiries from many communities 
concerning its plan for disposing of 
worn-out automobiles, and recently. at a 
pecial meeting of the committee on 
treets and alleys of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, in Boston, Springfield’s 
procedure in this matter attracted much 
ittention. Round about this city one 
never sees the roadsides cluttered with 
cast-off cars, nor is it a practice in the 
Springfield area to dump this junk into 
creeks and ponds, for there is the Hotel 
O’Shay dump, the graveyard of hundreds 
of cars and many yet to come. 

There is a large declivity in the center 
of the dump section, and here, after a 
car is stripped of every bit of usable ma 
terial and parts, it finds a last resting 
place, and in the course of time. is buried 
deep under loads of ashes. Generally the 
owner of a car to be junked brings the 
old wreck to the dump. 

Hotel O’Shay is surrounded by land 
scaping, all done by welfare workers. In 
time all the filled-in land will be con 
verted into a park, and the automobiles 
buried under it will never be suspected 
Deputy Superintendent of Streets Arthur 
Woodward says that from 25 to 30 old 
cars are buried here every week at this 
time of the year, and some straggle in 
all during the year. As an underpinning 
for filled-in land these junked cars serve 
a wholesome purpose. 

S. M. NEAI 


Portland’s Police Radio 


Port Lanp, Maine.—The first installa 
tion of a police radio transmitter in the 
state of Maine was made six months ago 
for the city of Portland. The foresight 
and judgment of the City Council in pro- 
curing this equipment for increased ef- 
ficiency in police work will never be ques 
tioned. 

With Police Headquarters in constant 
contact with its cruiser cars. all com 
plaints, reports of accidents and calls for 
help are responded to in the quickest 
time possible. Many times trouble is 
avoided, and often a life may be saved. 
by the quick arrival of our car at a desig- 
nated point. The districts covered by 
each car are so divided that the cruiser 
can go from one end to the other in about 
five minutes and cruise the entire area in 
half an hour. The average time of the 
response to a call-is slightly over two 
minutes. Two men are assigned to a car. 
and on serious missions two or more cars 
are sent. 

\ log of all messages sent is kept at 
Headquarters, and the men in each car 
record the messages sent to it, as to time 
of reception, arrival at destination, and 
clearance from the call. All bell and 
still alarms of the Fire Department are 
relayed to the cars in about thirty sec- 
onds. It is not unusual for the police to 
arrive at the fire before the appartus. 

The citizens have developed a strong 
feeling of security in the knowledge that 
our Department has the facilities to com- 
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POLICE RADIO TRANSMITTER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


bat all phases of crime. It has become 
as essential as the telephone in our work. 
The number of messages sent varies trom 
fifteen to fifty daily. Our records show 
a remarkable decrease in offenses against 
the law since the installation of the 
radio, which tends to make evident that 
lawbreakers are cognizant of the fact that 
very soon after detection the police 
cruiser will be on the scene. 

Our Station, WPFU, operates on a car- 
rier frequency of 2422 ke by authority 
of the Federal Radio Commission. Our 
transmitter is a 100-watt Hygrade Syl- 
vania installation. 


RALPH D. BROOKS, 
Chief of Police. 


Newton's Experience with 
Community Fire Service 


Newton, Kans. — Community fire 
trucks are legal in Kansas, and the city 
of Newton—11,000 population—was the 
first in the state to get under way a fire 
equipment arrangement by which both 
the city and the surrounding trade terri- 
tory could be protected. 

The city’s fire apparatus was too large 
for country roads and runs, and was not 
practical where gritty water had to be 
used; and the chemical and booster tanks 
were too small for use at rural fires 
where city water was not available. <A 


thorough investigation was made of 
ferent types of fire equipment, in order 
to find what would best meet the condi- 
tions and come within the sum which the 
city and townships could pay. At am: 
ing of the city and the boards of several 
nearby townships the whole matter was 
explained, and Newton City and Newton 
Township agreed to finance the cost of 
the fire truck, while the more distant 
townships agreed to pay for fires re 
sponded to within their borders, $8 to be 
the minimum charge. The 1%%4-ton truck 
cost about $2,000 to build in our own 
shops; the firemen themselves did all the 
work upon it except the electric welding. 
The chassis is a 114-ton Chevrolet. 

Certain equipment taken from another 
fire truck provided a portion of what 
was needed, the rest being purchased, in 
cluding a 350-gallon Barton centrifugal 
fire pump, which had to do the following 
things: draft water the maximum dis 
tance without delay; stand up under 
severe treatment and various conditions: 
pump. through long lines of hose, water 
with a large percentage of grit or dirt; 
and with all this, it was necessary that 
the pump be moderately priced and 
easily mounted on the truck. 

The results prove that our judgment 
was sound in selecting the pump for this 
purpose. This piece of apparatus is the 
best little fireman we have. We have not 
laid a big 24-inch line to put out a fire 
of any kind since April 19, 1933, and we 
have put out all fires so far with the lit 
tle truck and the booster pump. The ma- 
chine has answered 60 alarms in the city 
and 14 in the country this year, and has 
done the work satisfactorily. It has re 
sponded to calls as far away as 25 miles. 
and even at that distance was able to 
save adjoining property. During the first 
month of its operation, it saved farm 
property worth several times the cost of 
the truck, and the farmers near the city 
regard it as their best investment. 

The community truck does not super- 
sede but supplements and relieves th 
large machines, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing operation cost of fire control. If a 
fire in the high-value district proves to be 
one where the big machines are needed, 
the community truck immediately re 


turns to the station. 
F. P. MOORE, Fire Chief. 


TESTING THE PUMP OF THE COMMUNITY FIRE TRUCK 
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THE 


vive Needs of the 

Public Service 

j‘HE chief needs of American public 
service are five very simple ones: hon- 

courage. common sense, knowledge 

nd vision. The  character-building 
of the nation—the home, the 

ool. the church, the college—must be 

nended upon to provide the honesty 

4 the courage. Nature, and nature 

ne. can furnish the common sense. To 

nesty. courage and common sense, the 
iversity can and should add knowledge 

d vision. Given these qualities, we are 

the presence of the ideal public ser- 
vant. 

It will be difficult, when the present 
emergency shall pass, to prevent our peo- 
ple from drifting back into their old po- 
litical habits, which are the outgrowth 
of careless indifference until something 
very personal and very moving takes 
place to rouse them. It is to the younger 
veneration that we must look for hopeful 
continuance of that widespread interest 
in public policies and that widespread 
participation in their discussion and 
criticism which now exist. Democracies 
may not fall asleep without risking their 
lives. 

From the annual report (December, 1933) of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler to the Trustees 
ef Columbia University 


Reforms Urged in Tax- 
Exemption Procedure 


SUGGESTING that no land acquired 
“’ for any purpose in future by non- 
governmental bodies should be added to 
the tax-exempt rolls, the City Affairs 
Committee of New York has issued a 
study in which it is declared that city and 
state have been “generous beyond rea- 
son” in their tax-exempt policy. 

“The most obvious abuses which our 
committee has discovered during the 
course of this study,” the report says, 
“are the profiteering in land by churches 
which sell real estate at a profit after it 
has risen in value, and the practice of 
holding land out of use while still receiv- 
ing tax exemption. A further abuse is 
that of many cemeteries in New York 
which have bought land at a low price 
and sold lots at exorbitant prices, and the 
tax department has made no thorough- 
going check to determine what becomes 
of such huge cemetery surpluses. In 
Staten Island hundreds of acres of the 
most desirable land on the island are 
being held out of use by churches, mis- 
sions, and schools while the ordinary tax- 
payers suffer. These institutions should 
be granted tax exemption only on the 
land which they actually use for religious 
or educational purposes.” 

The committee’s report also declares in 
favor of taxing the increment on tax- 
exempt land although exempting present 
valuation. “Many sound reasons could 
be advanced,” says the committee, “for a 
general policy of taxing all privately 
ewned property which is now exempt, 
but the present state of American public 
pinion would not permit this. Such an 
inhibition, however, does not apply to the 
ncrement on land used for tax-exempt 
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purposes. The New York State Commis- 
sion for Revision of Tax Laws in its 1932 
report favored taxation on all future in- 
creases in the value of exempt land. and 
we believe that this policy is funda- 
mentally sound. Whatever may be said 
about the right of a church to claim ex 
emption on buildings and on land, there 
can be no claim by religious organiza 
tions to increased land value. The tax 
payers, by paying for transit lines, pay 
ing, sidewalks, and police and fire pro 
tection, create the increased value of 
New York City land.” 


Birth and Death Registration 
in the United States Now 
Complete and Uniform 


HE State Department of Health in 

Michigan publishes a monthly bulle 
tin which is always interesting and valu 
able. In a recent issue it calls attention 
to the progress of our country in the mat 
ter of vital statistics: 

“For the first time in history, the birth 
and death statistics of the United States 
will be complete for the entire country. 
Texas, the last of the states, has been ad 
mitted to the Registration Area, which 
at the same time makes the registration 
of births and deaths uniform and elimi 
nates the Registration Area itself. 

“It has been a slow process. The 
Death Registration Area was established 
first, and gradually the states qualified 
for admission. Then the Birth Regis 
tration Area was established, in 1915. 
and as the laws requiring the reporting 
of births and the enforcement of these 
laws in the various states came up to the 
Federal standard, the states were admit- 
ted to the Area. With the recent ad- 
mission of Texas to both Birth and Death 
Registration Areas, the list of qualifying 
states was complete and the Registration 
Area became synonymous. with the 
United States. Birthrates and deathrates 
can now be reported for the whole United 
States, putting this country in the front 
ranks of the progressive nations so far as 
public health statistics are concerned.” 


How Per Capita Taxes 
Are Being Lowered 


HAT municipal costs have not in 

creased to the extent alleged by 
many advocates of budget-slashing, but 
that, on the contrary. per capita tax as 
sessments in the larger American cities 
have actually decreased in the last ten 
years, is evident from a study of munici 
pal taxation by C. E. Rightor of the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
appearing in the December issue of the 
National Municipal Review. 

The assessment figures for the fifty 
largest American cities, according to Mr. 
Rightor, “show an impressive conser- 
vatism” when compared with the figures 
of 1923. Exclusive of New York City, 
they reveal “a reduction of 2 per cent for 
the ten-year interval, rather than an addi- 
tion.” 

Rightor’s study is based on a tabula 
tion of tax rates upon property for the 
current year in 284 cities having over 
30.000 population in the United States 
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and Canada. It was compiled from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 310 American and 18 
Canadian cities, and is the twelfth com- 
pilation of its kind published annually by 
the National Municipel Review. 

The average tax rate for all cities (279 
reporting completely) was $34.61. This 
indicates an average decrease of $1.10 
per $1,000 valuation in the past year, as 
the average rate for 


was $35.71. 


277 cities last year 


“The demand for further tax relief.” 
states Mr. Rightor, “continues unabated. 
Attack of the problem of taxation is being 
made on many fronts—reduction in taxes 
levied, limitation on tax rates, limitation 
on governmental expenditures, new 
sources of revenue, legislation to regulate 
current and delinquent tax collection, 
ete. Some of this legislation, according 
to a digest in Municipal Finance for No 
vember, is salutary, while much is harm 
ful. 

“That there are two sides to tax re- 
duction is made evident from the invalu 
able series of radio programs presented 
last year and this year by the Committee 
on Civic Education by Radio, as well as 
by the Committee on Citizens’ Councils 
for Constructive Economy of the Na- 
tional Municipal League.” 


Recent City Manager 
Appointments 


J. H. Bennington, City Clerk for two 
vears, has been appointed City Manager 
of Yale, Okla., to succeed F. C. Elsey. 

Harry H. Freeman. appointed City 
Manager of Asbury Park, N. J.. on De 
cember 15. has been on the staff of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, and City Manager of Kalamazoo. 
Mich.. 1918-1921. Since 1927 he has 
been Managing Director of the Buffalo 
Municipal Research Bureau. 

H. A. Haden. who has been selected 
the first County Executive of Albemarle 
County, Va.. was formerly Citv Auditor 
of Charlottesville. Va. 

John F. Hassler, a former banker. was 
appointed City Manager of Oakland, 
Calif.. on December 1. to suéceed O. FE. 
Carr. 

George Kelly has been appointed City 
Manager of Warrenton. Ore. 

William G. Powell. Manager of the In 
dustrial Bureau at Lawrence. Mass.. has 
been selected as the first City Manager 
of Ashland. Ky.. to take office January 1] 

Elmer Prince has succeeded W. E. 
Brooks as City Manager of Morgantown. 
W. Va. Mr. Prince has beer, City Engi 
neer of Morgantown since 1926. Mr. 
Brooks had been Manager since Septem 
ber, 1925. 

Fred Steiner, a former councilman. 
succeeded C. O. Dunbar as City Manager 
of Santa Rosa, Calif., in November. Mr. 
Dunbar had held office since April, 1926. 

F. F. Whitlock, the new City Manager 
of Sulphur, Okla., succeeds E. F. Wig 
gins, who had been Manager since 1929. 


CLARENCE E. 
Executive Director, The International City 
Managers’ Association 
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Recent News from the PWA and the CWA 


(See also pages 5, 39, 14, 46, 60, 73, 74, and 75 


PW A to Finance 2,000 New 
lircraft Landing Fields 
Throughout the United States 
P'! ANS for a network of aircraft land 


ing fields to be established on mu 
nicipally provided ground at 2,000 cities 
and towns throughout the United States 
which have either no facilities or inade 
quate facilities for aircraft) operation 
have been announced by Eugene L. Vidal, 
Divector of Aeronautics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The work will be 
undertaken in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an allotment of both labor and 
material to the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department by the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. 

Municipalities which wish to acquire 
landing fields must set aside the neces- 
sary ground and apply to the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, at Washington, for assistance in 
making it suitable for the use of aircraft. 
One purpose of the landing-field program 
is to provide work immediately for the 
unemployed. 

More Than $10,000,000 for Labor 

and Materials 

The project involves expenditures of 
more than $10,000,000 for labor and ma- 
terials, of which more than $8,000,000 
will go for wages to over 50,000 persons 
now unemployed. Municipalities will 
provide only the unimproved land, which 
may be either owned or leased by the 
community. Cities and states will be 
asked to loan road-building machinery 
necessary for the grading and leveling. 
The average cost of conditioning a field 
is about $5,000, only about $630 of which 
is to be expended for material and the re- 
mainder for labor. <A field should con- 
sist of two landing strips up to 3,000 
feet long and 300 feet wide, except in 
locations where terrain or other condi- 
tions limit the area to one strip. The 
strips will be marked for identification 
from the air. 

It is anticipated that the larger towns 
and cities which as yet do not have air- 
ports will be the first to recognize the ad- 
vantages of this plan. But it is impor- 
tant also that emergency fields be estab- 
lished in localities where large towns do 
not exist, and Mr. Vidal points out that 
even the smallest villages are eligible. 
kach state will be entitled to have a cer- 
tain number of landing fields established, 
the number depending upon the size and 
population of the state, and it is expected 
that these landing fields will be distrib- 
uted in such a manner that they will be 
of the utmost service to air men and their 
aireraft. 

Applications have been received with 
remarkable rapidity, but this should not 
deter cities and towns which have not al- 
ready made application from filing their 
requests at once by telegraph, since the 
distribution cannot be complete for some 
time. 


Important Revisions of 
CWA Rules and Rates 


MPORTANT additions and revisions to 

the rules and regulations on the hours 
of labor, wage rates, and conditions of 
employment under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration to apply throughout the 
country, were announced on December 15 
by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Civil 
Works Administrator. 

The revised rules continue to bear out 
the policy of the CWA that “all persons 
employed on civil works projects shall 
be paid just and reasonable wages, which 
shall be compensation sufficient to pro- 
vide, for the hours of labor as limited. a 
standard of living in decency and com- 
fort.” 

Among the important new points are 
rules on the employment of clerical work- 
ers, including the stipulation that they 
may be employed up to 39 hours a week, 
as well as the setting of minimum wage 
rates. On clerical, office, statistical. sur- 
vey, and general white-collar jobs, the 
prevailing rate in the community shall 
be paid, but not less than the following 
rates: 


Base Intermediate 
Southern Zone $12 per wk. $15 per wk. 
Central Zone 15 per wk. 18 per wk. 
Northern Zone 18 per wk. 21 per wk. 
Operating Technical 


Supervisory Supervisory 

Southern Zone $18 per wk. $18-$35 per wk. 
Central Zone..... 21 per wk. 21- 40 per wk. 
Northern Zone 24 per wk. 24 45 per wk. 


The rates for skilled and unskilled 
labor on construction projects remain un- 
changed, but the rules have been aug- 
mented to cover semi-skilled labor. The 
rates for semi-skilled labor, the new 
rules state, depend upon local custom. 
These rates shall be set between the wage 
rate for skilled and unskilled labor in 
accordance with local prevailing rates, 
unless otherwise provided for by agree- 
ments approved by Public Works <Ad- 
ministrations within or through the state, 
in which case these agreed rates apply. 
The minimum rates for skilled and un- 
skilled labor are not to be used in dis- 
criminating against assistants, helpers. 
apprentices, and serving laborers who 
work with and serve skilled journeymen 
mechanics and who are not to be termed 
“unskilled laborers.” 

Another important addition to the 
regulations permits the obtaining of 
union labor in the customary ways 
through recognized union locals. 

With regard to prevailing hourly rates, 
the rules state: 


“If the prevailing hourly rate prescribed under 
collective agreements or understandings between 
organized labor and employers on April 30, 1933, 
shall be above the minimum set for any district 
within the zone, that agreed rate shall be paid 
to persons on civil works projects financed by 
Federal civil works funds. 

“In the event that any question shall be raised 
as to what wage rates prevail in any district un- 
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er agreements and understandings betw 
ganized labor and civil works administrat 
United States Department of Labor shal! 
mine such rates if and when requested b 
civil works administrators, before starting 
tions on a project. 

“A Board of Labor Review has been 
by the Public Works Administration. This | 
shall hear all issues arising under the ops 


of all work financed from funds allocated | 
Administrator of Civil Works and from 


problems as may result from fundamental c} 
in economic conditions. The decision 
Board of Labor Review shall be binding wy, 
all parties 


“Civil Works” and “Civil Service” 


The difference between civil works jo! 
and “civil works service” jobs is als 
made clear. The difference is described 
as follows: 


“Civil works service employees include al 
sons employed on projects directly relating | 
lief offices, such as nursing services, interview 
ing and investigating, work in sewing and ca 
ning centers, etc., and all persons employed 
projects such as vocational education, adult ed 
cation, nursery schools, etc. 

“Wages, expenses, and payments for materia|: 
on civil works service projects shall be paid fr 
available relief funds. The maintenance of max 
mum identity of civil works and civil works 
vice employees is essential, while maintaining 
the same time the necessary distinction as | 
source of funds. 

“All persons employed on civil works sery 
projects must be drawn from persons eligible | 
relief. 

“Determination of eligibility for relief may | 
made in cooperation with professional organ 
tions through the appointment of  professior 
committees to present the needs of applicants { 
civil works service positions.” 


Can County Gas Tax Allot- 
ments Finance PW A Loans? 


N interesting situation has arisen i 

Indiana, where Public Works Admi: 
istrator Harold L. Ickes and Governor 
McNutt of Indiana have agreed on a test 
allotment and a test suit to determine 
the legality of the proposals of various 
Indiana counties to construct county 
roads or bridges with PWA loans secure: 
by gasoline tax and motor-vehicle licens 
fees allotted to the counties by the Stat 
Legislature. 

Because of self-imposed Indiana stats 
restrictions beyond the control of PWA 
the legality of such action by the Indian: 
authorities has been challenged. Ex 
haustive examination of Indiana statutes 
by the PWA legal division reveals 1 
authority which would empower coun 
ties to issue such warrants. Indiana o/ 
ficials have not seen fit to clarify this sit 
uation by state legislative action, whic! 
might require a special session. In sum 
marizing its conclusions the PWA lega 
division reported to the Administrator: 
“Not only does there seem to be a lack o! 
power to issue warrants to finance the 
improvement of roads or bridges in coun 
ties, but there are provisions in the statu 
tory laws of Indiana which lead toward 
the conclusion that the issuance of such 
warrants is prohibited.” 


be 


PWA 


Stimulates Organization of State Planning 


and Housing Boards 


Vany States Organizing 
Planning Boards 


THE organization of State Planning 
Boards to cooperate with the Na- 
al Planning Board has gone ahead 
remarkable speed and enthusiasm 
<ince the recent announcement* of the 
ivailability of Federal funds for state 
and local planning. Reports and_ in- 
quiries received by the National Board 
indicate current activity in more than 
twenty-five states, with strong possibility 
of official action in almost all of them. 

The Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works has allocated funds 
for the employment by the National 
Planning Board of qualified planning ex- 
perts whose services will be available on 
selected regional and state planning proj- 
ects where state or regional planning 
agencies may be found ready to cooper- 
ate. Among the conditions which the 
National Planning Board has laid down 
for state planning agencies requesting 
assistance, are: 

1. Appointment by the Governor of 
an unpaid State Planning Board, includ- 
ing perhaps four department heads, such 
as public works, highways, conservation 
and health, together with three citizens. 

2. Assurance by the Governor that if 
this State Planning Board gets under 
way he will sponsor some legislation to 
put it on a continuing basis. 

3. The assignment from existing state 
ofices or application to the Civil Works 
Administration for drafting and steno- 
graphic help to carry on the work of the 
proposed board. 

1. Development of a planning pro- 
gram. giving the status of planning work 
already done and_ outlining specific 
studies to be undertaken in, say. the next 
six months. It is hoped that this pro- 
gram will include a land-use study. a 
ten-year program of public works, and 
perhaps a study for the integration of 
the transportation system within the state. 

5. Any suggestions the Governor or 
the new board may wish to make of a 
qualified planner to direct the work. 

6. Statement of the Governor's will- 
ingness to appoint the planner. or the 
chairman of the State Planning Board. 
as the state representative on a regional 
or inter-state planning committee. if such 
committee is organized. 

The National Planning Board suggests 
that the first goal of a State Planning 
Board should be the preparation of a pre- 
liminary plan which may well include 

|) a program of public works for a 
considerable period, (2) a proposed 
transportation system, (3) a _ general 
classification of the area of the state into 
the principal recommended land _ uses. 
and (4) other studies and projects such 
is housing, government reorganization, 
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ete.. as may be indicated in each state. 
Definite suggestions for procedure are 
civen in the “Fifth Circular Letter.” ob 


tainable from the National Planning 
Board, Interior Building. Washington. 
©. 

State Planning Boards have already 
been appointed in more than fifteen 
states, and applications for assistance 


have been received by the National Plan- 


ning Board from a number of the agen- 
cies. Projects for assignment of plan- 
ning advisors have been approved by the 


Public Works Administrator. Harold L. 
Ickes. for New Hampshire. Illinois. Con- 
necticut and Utah. 


Official Housing Authorities 
and Boards 


HE rapidity with which the building 

or control of slum clearance and 
housing projects is becoming a public 
function is indicated by the number of 
official housing authorities and boards al- 
ready organized in the United States. 
Through the courtesy of the recently 
formed National Association of Housing 
Officials, THe American City is able to 
publish the following list of state boards 
and metropolitan authorities as of De- 
cember 26, 1933: 


State Boards 


Arkansas State Housing Board 


Chairman—Vincent M. Miles. Fort Smith, 
Ark 
Secretary—Glenn E. Riddell, 321 Union Sta 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. 
California Commission of Immigration and Hous 
ing 
President—Most Rev E J Hanna, 1100 


Franklin St., San Francisco 
Chief, Division of Immigration and Housing 
Vincent S. Brown, State Building. San 
Francisco 
Delaware State Board of Housing 
President—John Garrigues, 
Trust Bldg... Wilmington 
Secretary—L. V. Smith 
Wilmington 
Florida Housing Board 


Delaware 


Trust Bldg.. 


Delaware 


Chairman—Governor David  Sholtz Talla 
hassee 
Illinois State Housing Board 
Chairman—Alfred K. Stern, Room 1829, 162 
N. LaSalle, Chicago 
Secretary—Coleman Woodbury, Room 1829, 
162 N. LaSalle, Chicago 
Kansas State Board of Housing 
Chairman—J. C. Mohler. State House, Topeka 
Secretary—Earle G. Brown, State House 
Topeka 
Massachusetts State Board of Housing 
Chairman— Sidney I Strickland 1126-27 
Statler Bldg.. Boston 
Secretary—Charles P. Norton, 1126-27 Statler 
Bldg., Boston 
New Jersey State Housing Board 
(Board not appointed as yet) 
New York State Board of Housing 
Chairman—Darwin R. James, 291 Broadway 
New York 
Secretary—George Gove. 80 Center St., New 


York 
Ohio State Board of Housing 
Chairman—Clvyde Johnson 
Secretary—O. W. L. Coffin, 
Bldg., Columbus 
North Carolina Housing Board 
Chairman—J. M. Broughton, Raleigh 
Secretary—Eugene Newsom, Durham 


811 Wyandotte 


( K 

I Relief ¢ 

Dir r— k, Aus 

n 
Vetropolita fu 

Cincinnati, Ohi 

Hamilton County M trey itan Housing Au 


thority 
Chairman-—-Stanley M. Rowe 
Ohi 

Metropolitan Housin 
Mare J. Grossman 


Cleveland 
Cleve Authority 
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land 
Chairman 
Cleveland 


Toledo, Ohio 
Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority 
Chairman—Charles F. Weiler, 410 Nicholas 
Bldg., Toledo 
Secretary—Leonard Price Nicholas 
Bidg., Toledo 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Board of Public Land Commissioners 
Chairman—Frank J. Harder 
Secretary—Charles B. Whitnall 
Federal Authority 
Housing Division, Public Works Administra 


tion, Washington 


Director, Robert D. Kohn 


Charles S. Ascher, Secretary of the 
Public Administration Clearing House. 
formerly Secretary of the City Housing 
Corporation of New York, has been 
elected Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 
Coleman Woodbury, Secretary of the I 
linois Housing Commission, will be as 
sociated with Mr. Ascher on the head 
quarters staff of the organization, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago. 


On the Need for Planning 
and Housing Authorities 
6¢§ ET the skeptical reader still 
doubts the need of a planning au 
thority walk through any of our cities and 
note where the people live. Let him ob 
serve the slums. the blighted areas. the 
darkened, narrow and congested streets; 
then let him go into the suburbs and note 
the 
tiresome housing. and as he goes away 


who 


rows and rows of monotonous and 


from there. let hi meount the filling sta 
tions, hot dog stands. and roadside mar- 
kets, trans- 
formed the people’s wonderful highways 


where private initiative has 
into mere soul-depressing lanes of traffie. 
not subordinate to public 


whether it is not 


interest and 


time for individual 
greed to give way to an ordered plan for 
the greater good of the greater number. 
If he still insists that a planning author 
ity is but another step toward socialism, 
let him finally ask himself, what is prac 
tical socialism but government of the 
people, for the people and by the people 

let him remember that this is the kind 
of government that the Great Emancipa- 


tor said should not perish from the 
earth.” 

From “Cities Fit to Live In.” by Ross F. 
Tucker, Professor of Building Engineering and 


Tech 
October, 


Institute of 


Revieu for 


Massachusetts 
Tec A nology 


Construction, 
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Why Not Federal Aid for Local Public Safety? 


J HI N the National Industrial Re 
VW covery Act was being drafted last 

spring, the Editor of Tue Amert- 
cAN Crry brought to the attention of 


Senator Robert F. 
tance of defining “public works” in the 


Wagner the impor- 


bill in a sense broad enough to cover not 
merely projects of the kind ordinarily 
listed under public works, but also such 
municipal improvements and services as 
police and fire depart- 
trafic 


street cleaning, garbage collection, play 


equipment for 
ments, street lighting, control. 
ground equipment, ete. 

The Act as finally passed contained in 
Section 202 (a) the phrase “and any 
publicly owned instrumentalities and fa- 
In explanation, Senator Wag- 
ner wrote to Tue American Crry (June 
7, 1933): “I gave careful consideration 
to your letter of May 1. In so far as the 
type of municipal equipment to which 


cilities.” 


you refer can properly be designated as 
a project, | am sure that the municipali- 
ties would experience no difficulty in se- 
curing finances under the new bill. There 
is an indisposition, however, to extend 
the terms of the bill to include ‘services.’ 
effect, 
financing of ordinary municipal opera- 


That would, in authorize the 


” 
tion, 


Notwithstanding this interpretation by 
the chief sponsor of the public works 
section of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, a needlessly narrow defini- 
tion seems to have been adopted by the 
Public Works Administration in the al- 
lotment of funds. Because of the special 
bearing of this interpretation on problems 
of public safety, Tie American has 
asked the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation for statements on the subject. 


As the N.F.P.A. Sees the Problem 


Franklin H. Wentworth, Managing Di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, writes under date of December 
28, 1933: 

“Our field men are reporting that many 
of the cities they have visited this year 
have ceased to make the purchases of fire 
apparatus which they would make in nor- 
mal times for replacement or to extend 
the municipal fire protection. This prac- 
tice appears to be fairly general through- 
out the country. 

“There are a good many cities and 
towns throughout the United States that 
need new fire apparatus for adequate fire 
protection. Many of them have been un- 
able in the past to provide this apparatus 
because of lack of funds. If this policy 
is followed for any extended period, there 
is not the slightest doubt that the situa- 
tion will become critical in certain com- 
munities. 

“The safety of our cities and towns 
from fire is of paramount importance 
and must not be neglected. The pur- 


chase of fire apparatus by cities is an ex- 
cellent way to increase the employment 
of men in industry and will definitely 
help the recovery of business by insuring 
against the disaster of serious conflagra- 
tions which the country can ill afford to- 
day. 

“It is hoped that the Public Works Ad- 
ministration will look favorably on the 
furnishing of funds for the purchase of 
fire apparatus and other fire protection 
facilities. 

“There are two other items of impor- 
tance which should be included in any 
discussion of municipal fire protection. 

“Municipal fire alarm systems are an 
important branch of the municipal fire 
service and constitute an item which, 
while involving a substantial initial ex- 
pense, nevertheless distributes its benefits 
over a period of years, as such systems 
have a long life. Many are in service for 
periods in excess of twenty-five years. 
Even in normal times many cities find it 
dificult to allot the necessary funds for 
this major item of protection, and conse- 
quently their fire alarm systems are in- 
adequate. The improvement of these ex- 
isting systems and the installation of new 
systems appear to us to be a logical ap- 
plication of PWA money. 

“Under the jurisdiction of Federal, 
state, county and municipal governments 
are schools, institutions and public build- 
ings which need automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection in order to offset the-serious life 
hazard due to defects in the construction 
or arrangement of the buildings. In all 
public types of buildings where people 
congregate, are invalided, or under de- 
tention, this form of fire protection is of 
paramount importance. PWA_ money 
has already been appropriated in a num- 
ber of cases to provide this essential pro- 
tection. This will benefit the communi- 
ties by increasing the useful life of the 
buildings, at the same time making un- 
necessary their abandonment because of 
the inherent fire hazard.’ 


The Underwriters’ Point of View 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has expressed its views to Henry 
T. Hunt, General Counsel of PWA, in a 
letter from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 

“About twenty years ago American fire 
departments began the installation of au- 
tomobile fire apparatus, and today most 
of the horse-drawn equipment has been 
replaced. Except for the period of the 
World War, this replacement of appa- 
ratus continued along a rather definite 
program, with the result that at the pres- 
ent time most of the fire departments are 
completely motorized. But this program 
of replacement has not permitted, in any 
but a few cities, the accumulation of 
much reserve equipment, except some of 
the older apparatus which was of rather 
inferior quality and is not now in a con- 
dition or of a design to justify its being 
classed as suitable for reserve. 

“Records of the fire apparatus manu- 


facturers and the reports made by oy; 
engineering staff indicate that there has 
been a very material reduction in the 
purchase of fire apparatus by cities dy; 
ing the past four years; in fact, at the 
present time the number of cities tha 
can provide for such purchase in thei 
budgets is small. In one of the larges 
cities of the country it was recently re 
ported to us that a number of the fire 
engines are to be held in service, | 
though they are in such condition as to 
justify their replacement or materia] 
overhauling. 

“Considerable allotments of PWA 
funds have been made to improve water 
supply systems and thus make available 
a greater quantity of water for fire pro. 
tection. This will not be of full value 
without corresponding improvement in 
fire department equipment or at least 
maintaining service the present 
amount, which can be brought about only 
through the purchase of sufficient re. 
serve equipment, and of new apparatus 
to replace that destroyed by collisions or 
which has become obsolete. It is to be 
hoped that in view of the national im 
portance of protecting our cities and 
towns against conflagration conditions a 
ruling may be made whereby fire appa. 
ratus will be included along the items 
eligible for financing under the Public 


Works Act. 


Civil Works Projects 
for Fire Prevention 


N its News Letter for December. the 

National Fire Protection Association 
calls attention to the availability of Civil 
Works Administration funds for certain 
types of fire prevention activities. For 
example: 

“Clearing of Rubbish and Grass in 
Cities—Fire departments make many 
needless runs to fires in rubbish in vacant 
lots, and to brush and grass fires which 
often spread to buildings. Most of these 
fires can be prevented by the wholesale 
clearing up of these breeding places for 
fire. The fire departments in most cities 
can direct such projects by making lists 
of the places needing to be cleared, and 
getting the necessary men assigned by 
the local CWA to do the work. 

“Providing Rural Water Supplies.—\n 
rural communities the CWA projects of 
fer an opportunity to make water sup- 
plies available for use by fire depart 
ments. This will include surveying each 
township or county for location of poten 
tial water supplies for fire department 
pumper suction, within reasonable dis- 
tance of every group of buildings, the 
construction of dams to impound small 
quantities of water, and driveways to 
water holes.” 


CWA Funds for Traffic Safety 
Thirty practical suggestions as to how 
CWA funds could advantageously be used 
for street and highway traffic improve 
ment projects are given by Burton W 
Marsh in his article entitled “Making 
Unemployment Relief Funds Save Lives 
in Traffic’ in the 1933 Municipal Index 
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Items of Municipal and Civic Interest 


Housing Survey of Sixty Cities 
‘o Be Completed by 

February 15 

“Real Property Inventory,” 


nanced by CWA funds, with field 
k organized by the Bureau of the 
(eysus and drawing more than 11,000 


and women from the unemployment 

- of some 60 cities, is to be completed 
hy February 15, according to an an- 

incement by Willard L. Thorp, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

The information to be gathered covers 
a wide range of subjects dealing pri- 
marily with residential property. In- 
cluded will be data showing the condi- 
tion of the property with regard to re- 
pairs and improvements, the number of 
vacant houses and apartments, the num- 
ber of families that have doubled up be- 
cause of the depression, the physical 
character of the structures, the equip- 
ment installed. and information of a sim- 
ilar character. 

The survey will also show the average 
current rental, which can then be com- 
pared with census data for 1929. The 
range of basic facts and figures is wide 
and is believed essential in establishing 
for the guidance of the public, the build- 
ing industry. and the Government, the 
exact status of the housing situation as it 
exists in typical cities in this country to- 
day. 


Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel 


OR the purpose of making construc- 

tive recommendations for the future 
guidance of local, state and national gov- 
ernments on the broad problem of pub- 
lic service personnel, a comprehensive 
national inquiry is to be undertaken, with 
the approval of President Roosevelt, by 
a commission announced on December 10 
by the Social Science Research Council. 
an organization drawn from seven great 
national scientific societies. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel is headed by L. D. 
Coffman, President of the University of 
Minnesota. The Social Science Research 
Council named the Commission. At the 
request of the Council, the Spelman 
Fund, one of the Rockefeller trust funds, 
financed the study. 

The Commission will consider policy 
and method in the recruiting, selection. 
compensation, training, promotion and 
tenure of the administrative and technical 
personnel of national, state and local 
governments. It will make a report to 
the American people at the end of 1934. 

In addition to President Coffman, 
Chairman, the Commission of Inquiry in- 
ludes Louis Brownlow, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago, IIL; 
Ralph Budd, President, Chicago, Burling- 


& Quiney Railroad, Chicago, IL; 
. L. Day, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. C.; and Professor 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Luther Gulick, of 
Columbia University, Director of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, will be 
the director of the research Commission. 
The members of the Commission were 
chosen on the basis of their ability for 
impartial, objective judgment of the situ- 
ation. Headquarters for the Commission 
will be set up at 302 East 35th Street, 


New York. 
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Forty-Five Years in 
Public Office 
Q» December 31, just past, M. E. 
Gustin, of Lebanon, Ohio, completec 
15 years of continuous public service in 
municipal office. Beginning in 1887, Mr. 
Gustin served as township and corpora- 
tion clerk for 31 years, and as Mayor 
of the village 14 years. He is in his 86th 
year. THe AMERICAN City would be in- 
terested to hear of records approaching 
this one—whose length attests its honor- 
ableness. 


An Ordinance to Provide 
Better Motion Pictures 


for Children 

A NEW plan of action is proposed, and 
the definite text of a model munici- 

pal ordinance is suggested, for the regu- 

lation of the attendance of children at 

motion picture performances. by George 


J. Hecht. publisher of The Parents’ 
Magazine. Control over the theaters 


would be through a licensing method, a 
condition of the licensing being that on 
at least one afternoon and one evening, 
of either Friday or Saturday or Sunday, 
and at as many additional performances 
as the theater desires, there shall be ex- 
hibited only those films which have been 
approved as being suitable for family 
audiences by a local motion picture com- 
mission. 

The ordinance further provides that 
children under ten years of shall 


age 
age 


not be admitted to motion picture thea 
ters except at “family audience perform- 
ances” and then only if accompanied by 
a parent, teacher or guardian. Children 


from ten to seventeen years of age, in- 


clusive, shall be admitted unaccompanied 
to family audience performances, but 
can attend other performances only if 


accompanied by a teacher o1 
guardian. 
In Mr. Hecht’s opinion, the enactment 


of such an ordinance in a goodly num 


parent, 


ber of municipalities throughout — the 
country will provide an increasing mar 
ket for films suitable for family audi 
ences. The result of this will inevitably 
be that more and better pictures for 
family audiences, including children, 


will be produced. 
The full text of the 
together with suggestions for procedure, 


mode | ordinan e, 


will be sent without charge on receipt 
of an addressed, stamped envelope. by 
The Parents’ Magazine, 114 East 42d 
Street, New York. 
Cincinnati Waives Claim to 
$32,000,000,000,000 
Payable in 2433 

N Associated Press dispatch dated 


*“™ December 27. from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
says: 

“The city of Cincinnati today accepted 
$345,000 in cold cash on which it can lay 
its hands now in preference to an esti 
mated $32.000.000.000.,000 it might get 
at the expiration of 500 years. 

“Miss Florence E. Weaver. former 
Cincinnati school teacher. left an estate 
of about $700.000 to the city, to be placed 
in trust for 500 years at compounded and 
recompounded interest. The real estate 
comprising the city’s windfall is in Okla- 
homa City, and the bequest was ruled in 
valid by Oklahoma courts. 

“Rather than argue the 
higher courts, John H. Ellis, City 
licitor, announced that he had reached an 
agreement with other heirs of Miss 
Weaver to accept half of the amount 
willed to Cincinnati.” 


case through 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues, from December numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$25.000,000 Pa., Emergency Relief............. 
264.000 Springfield, Mass., School Addition. 
165,000 Carlisle, Pa.. Sewage Disposal..... 
150,000 Manchester, N. H., Water.......... 
70,000,000 New York City, Relief............. 
1,500,000 S. Dak., Refunding............... 
1,250,000 Montana, Highway, Treasury Antici- 
683.160 Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sewer, Water.. 
293.000 Calif., Park .. 
107,000 Greenwich, Conn., Sewer........... 
5.000.000 New Jersey, Relief................ 
100,000 East Haven, Conn., Improvement... . 
450.000 Northampton Co., Pa.. County...... 
408.363 Hamilton Co., Ohio, Sewer....... 
100,000 Glens Falls, N. Y., Gen’l City.... 
110.000 Minneapolis, Minn., Relief...... 
500,000 Des Moines, Iowa, Improvement.... 
500,000 Minneapolis. Minn., Relief......... 
452.000 Toledo, Ohio, School, Refunding... 
616,875 Long Beach, N. Y., Water......... 
109,000 Stark Co., Ohio, Refunding........ 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 


3.75 1-10 Ser. 2 
4 10 1/3 Avg. 3.96 
4 18 1/3 Avg 3.99 
4 1-10 Ser 3.99 
4 1-10 4 

4 7 2/3 Avg. 4 

5 Avg. 

4 1] Avg 4 
4.25 21 1/3 Avg 4.15 
4.25 8% Avg. 4.15 
4.25 1-8 Ser. 4.23 
4.5 1-10 Ser 4.37 
4.5 14% Avg 4.43 
4.8 Avg ll Avg 4.7 Avg. 
4.75 7 Avg. 4.74 
5 2-11 Ser. 4.9) 
5 10 1/3 Avg. 4.97 
2-11 Ser. 5 
9.6 Avg. 4%2-8% Opt. Avg. ».6 Avg 
6 4-28 Ser. 

6 Avg. 6 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman 


, Benoit Laberge, Theodore T. MeCroskey, Donald M. MeNeil, A. J. Naquin, Hawley § 


Simpson, Arthur G. Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. Tuttle, John C. Wrighton 


New Traffic Signs Adopted 
by Amsterdam, Holland* 


city of Amsterdam recently 


adopted new traffic signs after the 


patterns approved by the International 
Traffic Conference at Geneva in March. 
1931. 

Sign I means “No left turns.” The ar- 
row is black. the outer circle and the 
crossing line are red. The lettering, 
“Links af verboden,” will be discontinued 
as soon as the public is familiar with the 
meaning of this sign. 


Sign Il means that no vehicle is per- 
mitted to stop during rush hours: viz.. 
8-9.30, 12-14 and 16-19. The sign is blue. 
the lettering is white, and the outer circle 
and cross are red. 

Sign Ill means that horse-drawn ve- 
hicles and push-earts are prohibited dur 
ing the hours 8-9.30 and 11.30-19. The 
symbols of these vehicles are black, the 
lettering is white and the other parts of 
the sign are red, 

Sign IV means “No parking” during 
the whole day. Parking has the same 
meaning as in New York; viz. the stand 
ing or waiting on any roadway of any ve 
hicle not actually engaged in taking up 
or setting down passengers or merchan- 
dise. The letter P (the Holland trans- 
lation of “to park” is “parkeeren”) is 
black and the outer circle and the cross 
ing line are red, 

The diameter of the signs is 2 feet. 
Traffic signs are not placed on stanchions 

except in temporary Cases but at 
tached conspicuously to lamp-poles or 
special posts on the cu-b in a uniform 
way; viz.. 7 ft. 4 in. away from the street 
level. 


Submitted by Leo A \. Coun Insp ctor of 
Police Amsterdam, Holland 


* Nort This interesting develop 
ment is in the direction of the greater use of 
symbols on trafhe signs The joint committee 
of the National Conference on Street and High 
way Safety and the Association of State Highway 
Officials, now revising the sign and signal code, 
is seriously considering this general principle 


The Slow Traffic 
By-Pass Proposal 
To the Editer of THe American City: 
The interesting suggestion of A. W. 
Robertson for facilitating trafic on two- 
lane highways, as outlined in your De- 
cember issue (page 70), suggests certain 
questions which will no doubt be given 
careful consideration by highway engi- 
neers. The distinctive feature of Mr. 
Robertson's plan is the construction every 
few miles along two-lane highways of a 
short spur roadway which would enable 


slow-moving vehicles to travel to the 
right of the highway a distance sufficient 
to permit fast traffic behind them to pass. 


IW 


AMSTERDAM HAS ADOPTED THESE SYMBOLIC TRAFFIC SIGNS 


In the first place, these turnouts will 
require careful judgment on the part of 
the engineer to determine where they can 
be advantageously used, how far apart 
they should be spaced to be of any value, 
and how long each one should be to allow 
the average accumulation of fast vehicles 
to pass a slow vehicle. To answer these 
questions satisfactorily requires a study 
for each project of (1) the volume of 
trafic; (2) frequency of congestion; (3) 
relative speeds of vehicles. 

\s advantages of the plan, I should 
list: 

l. Relief of congestion without neces- 
sity and expense of entire widening. 

2. High salvage value when complete 
widening is necessary. 

3. Probability of more than usual 
requirements for hand labor. 

\s disadvantages: 

1. Higher than normal unit costs en- 
tailed by construction of a number of dis- 
continuous highway units. 

2. Difficulties of educating drivers to 
ise turnouts properly. 

3. Necessity for gradual entrances 
and entrances to turnouts. 

1. Danger introduced by the necessity 
for slow vehicles to enter the higher speed 


traffic stream at the end of each turnout. 

My personal opinion is that the plan 
is not an economical one and that money 
could be more advantageously expended 
by complete improvement of a shorter 
mileage. I fail to see that there will be 
a large increase in employment under this 
plan over the normal methods of highway 
construction. 

Lawrence S. 
U. 7 ee of Public Roads, Washington, 


Experimental Demonstration 
of Pedestrian-V ehicular 
Traffic Control Signals, 
New York City 

ACH of the three interdependent and 

correlated factors in the traffic engi- 
neering problem pedestrian traffic. ve- 
hicular traffic. and the controlling and di- 
recting agency—is given recognition in 
the new system of traffic control lights 
which was first tried out in New York 
City on December 21. Dr. John A. 
Harriss, former Special Deputy Police 
Commissioner, for eight years in charge 
of traffic regulation in New York City, 
was permitted by former Police Commi> 
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S. Bolan to make this ex- 
using twelve 


James 
ntal demonstration, 
{ the new pedestrian-vehicular sig- 
ntrol. on diagonally opposite cor- 
Fifth Avenue in the six blocks 
Wth to 45th Street. The following 
sraphs are based on a statement by 
larriss as to the reasons for the ex- 
ental demonstration and what he 
- it will accomplish. 
New York’s traffic control system, 
the sund red lens has not performed its 
function well. for today it appears 
oly to indicate danger—which may be 
eeted of any red light; it may indi- 


ex} 

eate Derour, and not mean definitely 
Srop. Drivers on corners where police 
are not stationed usually start when four 


red lights are showing and do not wait 
for the green light to face them. 

In the new experimental system, the 
round red lens is replaced by a red hand, 
which, displayed for 20 seconds at the 
came time as a round amber lens above 
it. says. emphatically, Stop to motor 
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AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY. 
trafic in all directions, allowing pedes- 
trian traffic to north, south, east 
and west; then, displayed in four direc- 
tions for 5 seconds with no other light, 
says STAY Stoprep to all motorists, al- 
lowing pedestrians to clear the intersec- 
tions. The red hand remains in its north 
and south position, while a round green 
lens below it shows east and west, permit- 
ting motor traffic on the cross streets for 
30 seconds, followed by 5 seconds during 
which nothing moves; after which the 
red hand functions similarly facing east 
and west and the north-and-south green 
lenses allow motor traffic on the avenue, 
for 58 seconds: in the succeeding 2 sec- 
onds nothing moves: then come again the 
four-way free periods of 20 seconds and 
5 seconds for pedestrians. 

It is the use of the red hand, 
the clear impression of the actual 
hand of an officer, and enforcing obedi- 
ence to the intermediate period when all 
motor traffic is halted and pedestrians 
have time to reach all opposite curbs, 


move 
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that provides the “absolute balance ot! 
give and take,” which, if strictly adhered 
to. benefits both drivers and pedestrian- 
The position and shape ot the red hand 
partially take care of color blindness. It 
is hoped that this system will do away 
with disputes between drivers and traffi 
policemen in which the driver complain- 
that he did not see the raised hand of the 
officer. If obedience to the red hand is 
rigidly enforced, it will do away with the 
habitual offence of passing a SrTop sig 


nal, “a dangerous practice,” says Dr. 
Harriss, which “causes thousands ot 


deaths and injuries annually.” 

There is also the “caution signal con 
trol,” during which the red hand signal 
flashes continuously, within four small 
round blue lenses, and all other 
are dark. This allows pedestrian-vehicu 
lar traffic to move in all directions. It is 
designed to operate in designated periods 
when regular traffic signals are turned 
off, and when caution is expected to in 
sure safety. 


lenses 


VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


= ive 
PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC. 


ALL TRAFFIC STOPS. 


VEHICULAR TRAFFIC STARTS] CAUTION SIGNAL CONTROL, 


NORTH and SOUTH NORTH , SOUTH, PEDESTRIANS CLEAR EAST ON EAST PEDESTRIAN VEMICULAR YOAE ( 
WEST BOUNS STREET EAST and WEST INTERSECTIONS BOUND STREET. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
a 
ST | MAP SHOWING WHERE !2 UNITS OF THE NEW IMPROVED 
PE DESTRIAN-VEHICULAR TRAFFIC CONTROL SIGNALS WILL 
BE OPERATED — INCIDENTALLY THIS 1S THE SAME LOCATION 
(FIFTH AVE. & 42"° St) WHERE THE ORIGINAL TRAFFIC CONTROL 
TOWER WAS INSTALLED ABOUT 14 YEARS AGO. . 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


Plat—Dedication 

Inninow.Clokey v. Wabash Railway 
Co. 187 N. E. 475 (Supreme Court, Octo- 
ber 21, 1933) At common law, and in 
the absence of a statute regulating the 
matter otherwise, the making and record- 
ing of a plat of land, and the selling of 
lots with reference to it, are only evi 
dence of intention by the owner to dedi 
cate the street in question; and in order 
te complete the dedic ation so as to create 
publie rights in the street, the offer must 
he accepted The acceptance of the dedi- 
cation may be established by a formal 
ict of the municipality, by its assump 
tion of control of the land, or by public 
use of it for the purpose for which it was 
dedicated Prior to its acceptance, the 
offer to dedicate may be revoked by the 
landowner, and is so revoked by any act 
by him ineonsistent with it. The convey- 
ance of the land, its enclosure so as to 
exclude the public or the erection of a 
building upon it, is such an act. 


Non-Conforming Use 

KENTUCKY 1. L. Caruthers and Son 
v. City of Louisville, 63 S. W. 2d, 493 
(Court of Appeals, May 16, 1933—re- 
hearing denied October 31, 1933).—The 
plaintiffs are constructing a grade A milk 
products business in an apartment zoning 
district as a non-conforming use. They 
were notified by the Health Department 
that they must make certain changes or 
cease to conduct their business with a 
grade A rating. Consequently, the plain 
tills applied for a permit for certain en- 
largements of their plant. The Building 
Inspector, and, on appeal. the Board of 
\ppeals, refused to issue the permit, and 
on application to a lower court it sus- 
tained the Board of Appeals, (A synop- 
sis of the opinion of that court will be 
found in our Notes for May, 1933.) The 
plaintiffs then appealed to this court. 

The city introduced evidence tending 
to show that the operation of the plant 
Is accompanied by objectionable noises, 
This court holds that this evidence is im- 
material in this action, since it is not 


‘brought to require the cessation of the 


business, nor is it a prosecution to abate 
a nuisance. The enlargement of the 
plant, for which plaintiffs ask a permit, 
is not a structural alteration; and, be- 
sides, such alterations are allowed non- 
conforming uses “when,” as in this case, 
“required by law or ordinance.” There- 
fore, the refusal by the Board of Appeals 
to rule in favor of granting the permit 
asked for by the plaintiff was an abuse of 
its discretion. 


Zoning Ordinance—Rear Lot Line 

Massacuusetts.—Bianco v. City Engi- 
neer and Building Inspector of the City 
of North {dams; Texas Co., Intervenor 
(Supreme Court, September 14, 1933), 
187 N. E. 101.—-The Texas Co. owns a 


NOTES 


lot on the southeast corner of Quincy 
and Ashland Streets, in the city of North 
Adams, facing about 58 feet on Quincy 
Street, and 142 feet on Ashland Street. 
Bianco owns an inside lot facing on 
Quiney Street alone. Bianco’s lot is next 
to, and just west of, the Texas Co. lot. 
\ city ordinance provides that no build- 
ing shall be erected in the zoning dis- 
trict in which both these lots are located 
“so as to extend within less than 15 
feet of the rear line.” 


The city has granted the Texas Co. a 
permit for an office building and filling 
station on its lot, extending within less 
than 15 feet of Bianco’s line, on the rep- 
resentation of the Texas Co. that the 
proposed building fronts on Quincy 
Street. Bianco claims that the building 
fronts on Ashland Street, and asks for 
a revocation of the permit on the ground 
that the Texas Co. line coincident with 
his side line (and within 15 feet of 
which the Texas Co. building will ex- 
tend) is the rear lot line of the Texas 
Co. 

Prior to its purchase by the Texas Co. 
in 1931, the lot in question had been 
owned by one Whitaker. On it he had 
erected a house, in which he lived. This 
house fronted and was numbered on 
Quincy Street, but had a side entrance 
on Ashland Street and was also numbered 
on it. At this time, in the opinion of the 
Court, it is clear that the front line of 
the lot was on Quincy Street, the line on 
\shland Street, and on Bianco’s property, 
being side lines. Subsequently Whitaker 
tore down his house, and in 1930 he ap- 
plied for and was granted a permit for 
a business building on this lot. Whitaker 
described the lot as numbered on Ash- 
land Street, and filed plans of the build- 
ing facing and having its exclusive en- 
trance on that street, the building, how- 
ever, to be less than 15 feet from the 
Bianco line; with a curb extending the 
entire length of the lot on Quincy Street. 
of such a size as to prevent the. entrance 
of vehicles from that street. In 1931 
Whitaker sold the lot to the Texas Co., 
and it applied for the permit. as granted 
it by the city. 

The additional facts considered by the 
city in deciding that the Bianco line is 
not the rear line of the Texas Co. lot 
are set forth in the record of the case. 
They comprise the lines of the lot, its 
shape and dimensions; the history of 
the use of the lot for many years; the 
location and proposed uses of the build- 
ings to be erected; the fire hazard; the 
circumstances that water mains, sewer 
pipes and gas mains enter the lot from 
Quincy Street, that the lot in question 
and the lots on the three other corners 
of Quincy and Ashland Streets were num- 
bered and assessed on Quincy Street, that 
the uniform custom of engineers when 
dividing a tract of land into building 
lots is to arrange them with greater 
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y the Zoning Commitice 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


depths than frontage, that the division of 
this block of lots indicated that all were 
laid out as intended to face on either 
Quincy Street or Chestnut Street, and no} 
Ashland Street, and that particular «ses 
of premises may not be long continued 
and are subject to frequent changes. 

The Court below found that the eit 
in deciding that the Texas Co. lot fronted 
on Quincy Street made no error: and 
that decision the upper Court affirms 
The determination of what is the rea; 
lot line of a specified parcel of land is 
largely a question of fact, although par 
taking in some aspects of questions of 
law. In the first instance it was the duty 
of the city to make that determinatior 
It involved primarily the exercise of 
sound judgment as applied to the par- 
ticular neighborhood. Factors not neces 
sarily competent in evidence might enter 
into the exercise of that judgment. In 
its judgment the city does not, to the 
Court, seem to have erred. 


Interim Ordinance 


TENNESSEE.—State v. City of Nashville, 
60 S. W. 2d, 161 (Supreme Court, May 
20, 1933).—Lichtman wished to construct 
a commercial building. His application 
for a permit was refused for the reason 
that such a use would be a violation of 
an ordinance adopted by the city as an 
emergency zoning measure pending the 
final report of the zoning commission and 
the enactment of a comprehensive zoning 
ordinance. The zoning act provided that 
the city council should have no authority 
to determine the boundary of any district 
or impose any regulations until after the 
final report of the Zoning Commission 
based upon public hearings. This act was 
passed in 1925. The city claimed the 
right to pass the interim ordinance on a 
private act of 1923 which granted the 
city the right to regulate the erection of 
buildings and provide for fire districts 
or zones and building zones. It is ad- 
mitted that the requirements of the act 
of 1925 were not met. 

The Court held that the earlier act was 
superseded by the later one, and that the 
city had no right to pass any zoning regu- 
lations without complying with the later 
act. 


Garage—Use within Given Dis- 
tance of Another Use 


Wisconstn.—State ex rel. Newman v. 
Pagels, Building Inspector. 250 N. W. 
430 (Supreme Court, October 10, 1935). 

A statute granting villages the power to 
regulate the storage of gunpowder and 
other dangerous materials is sufficient 
authority for villages to issue a regula 
tion to prohibit the erection of a gasoline 
filling station within 500 feet of a resi 
dence or an existing filling station; and 
such a regulation is not unreasonable. 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


\ecidents 
Pedestrian injured by depression be- 
en curb and sidewalk in daylight held 
entitled to recover damages, having 
ed to watch his step (Louisiana Court 
\ppeal: Glatstein v. City of Shreve- 
_ 149 So. 158). 
Citv held liable for injury to employee 
to cave-in of ditch (New Hampshire 
preme Court: Maltais v. City of Con- 
rd. 166 Atl. 267). 
Local law authorizing compensation to 
stander accidentally shot by police 
ficer in pursuit of robbers held not in- 
lid as gift of public funds to individual 
New York Court of Appeals: Evans v. 
Berry, 186 N. E. 203). 
Allegation that accident occurred on 
sidewalk on “North Elm Street” held 
insuficient under statute requiring place 
to be specified, but was not fatally de- 
fective if city was not hampered in de- 
fending claim (Connecticut Supreme 
Court of Errors: Greenberg v. City of 
Waterbury, 167 Atl. 83). 


Airports 

Ordinance against leaving craft with 
motor running in absence of pilot and 
mechanic held reasonable and_ valid 
Georgia Court of Appeals: 7. A. T. 
Flying Service v. Adamson, 169 S. E. 


851). 


Drains 

Unauthorized and unratified agreement 
that landowner granting easement to city 
would not be assessed for drain held in- 
valid (New Jersey Court of Errors and 
\ppeals: Ballagh Realty Co., v. Bor- 
ough of Dumont, 166 Atl. 491). 


Garbage Disposal 

Where lowest garbage removal bidder 
failed to give bond, contract held legally 
awarded to another bidder who met price 
(Rhode Island Supreme Court: Butera 
v. Ayotte, 166 Atl. 820). 


Libel 


Charge that Councilman did not serve 
best interests of city and exercised poor 
judgment held not actionable criticism 
(California District Court of Appeal: 
Taylor v. Lewis, 22 Pac. 2d, 569). 


Licenses 


Power to tax “merchants” did not 
cover non-resident bakers delivering to 
customers from trucks (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit: 
Cripe Baking Co. v. City of Bethany, Mo.., 
64 Fed. 2d, 755). 

Ordinance fixing higher license tax 
‘gainst non-resident laundries, etc., than 
cainst local establishments held not un- 

stly discriminatory (Virginia Supreme 
curt of Appeals: Richmond Linen Sup- 

‘4 Co. v. City of Lynchburg, 169 S. E. 


Municipal Utilities 

Constitutional provisions for debt lim- 
its and referenda held to apply to exten- 
sions and improvements to existing wate1 
system, but not to creation of new sys- 
tem (Alabama Supreme Court: Jn re 
Opinions of Justices, 148 So. 111). 

That a municipality needs but little 
gas for public use does not brand a pro- 
jected plant as a private commercial en 
terprise because the surplus is to be sold 
to inhabitants (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals: Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion v. City of Richmond, 61 S. W. 2d. 
631). 

Contract to buy equipment for light 
plant, payable out of revenues. upheld 
(New York. Court of Appeals: Kelly v. 
Verry, 186 N. E. 425). 


Pensions 

Policeman held entitled to retirement 
pension as being “permanently disabled” 
where his vision and hearing were im- 
paired by injury in line of duty, although 
he could do desk work (New Jersey Su- 
preme Court: Simmons v. Policemen’s 
Pension Commission of Borough of Deal, 
166 Atl. 925). 


Publie Utilities 

Public Service Commission’s gas rate 
order held invalid as being confiscatory 
(United States District Court, District of 
Kansas: Wichita Gas Co. v. Public Ser- 
vice Commission, 3 Fed. Supp. 722). 


Railroad Aid 


City held not entitled to injunction 
against cessation of use of railroad shops, 
ete., because of land grant, etc., to rail- 
way company, but entitled to injunction 
against removal of buildings (Ohio Su- 
preme Court: New York Central Rail- 
road Co. v. City of Bucyrus, 186 N. E. 
150). 


Salaries and Wages 

Constitutional limitation on salaries of 
“public officers” held applicable to city 
manager (Kentucky Court of Appeals: 
City of Lexington v. Thompson, 61 S. W. 
2d. 1002). 

Laborer’s acceptance of check for less 
than statute entitled him to held no bar 
to collecting balance due (Oregon Su- 
preme Court: Pederson v. City of Port- 
land, 24 Pac. 2d, 1031). 

Official salaries held not subject to 
reduction for current term where offi- 
cers had assumed duties the morning of 
the day when reduction was attempted by 
council (West Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals: Zobrist v. City of Weston, 
170 S. E. 422). 

Body raising funds to pay salaries held 
proper body to fix salaries in absence of 
contrary legislation (Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court: Richardson v. City of 


Philadelphia, 167 Atl. 573). 


Sewage Disposal 

Nearby property owners held entitled 
to enjoin operation of disposal plant in 
improper and offensive manner, but not 
to enjoin its establishment on mere ap 
prehension of injury (Pennsylvania, 
Court of Common Pleas. Delaware 
County: Warner v. Haverford Township, 
25 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 20). 


Street Assessments 

Street assessments held not vitiated by 
failure to mail copies of ordinance, or 
to record notice that list was open to in- 
spection, or to recite in ordinance that 
assessment did not exceed benefits, or to 
give notice of adjournment of meeting to 
hear objections, or because improvement 
of several streets was provided for in one 
proceeding (Alabama Supreme Court: 
First National Bank of Dethan v. Foun 
tain Votor Co.. 148 So. 817). 


Street Improvements 

Electric company held not entitled to 
damages for expense of relocating con- 
duits, ete., on change of street grade 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court: Phila 
del phia Electric Co. v. Commonwealth, 
166 Atl. 892). 

Abutter held not entitled to enjoin 
erection of shelter over entrance to sub- 
way crossing under street (Wisconsin 
Supreme Court: Randall v. City of Mi- 
waukee, 249 N. W. 73). 

Long-continued encroachment upon 
street, as laid out but not used to its full 
width for street purposes, held not to 
enable abutter to prevent improvement 
to full width (Ohio Court of Appeals, 
Jefferson County: Fleming v. City of 
Steubenville, 184 N. E. 701). 


Unemployment Relief 

Ordinance for sale of public work 
bonds to liquidate unemployment relief 
scrip held invalid (Oregon Supreme 
Court: Barde v. Funk, Auditor of City of 
Portland, 24 Pac. 2d, 334). 


Water Supply 

City held liable in damages and sub 
ject to injunction for breach of covenant 
to maintain normal flow of stream below 
point of diversion, although city could 
condemn right to appropriate water 
(New York Supreme Court. Herkimer 
County: Adirondack Power & Light 
Corp. v. City of Little Falls, 265 N. Y. 
Supp. 567). 


A CORRECTION 


An item on page 75 of the December 
issue should have read: 

Cost of street signs was payable out of street 
improvement bond funds (Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals: Giles v. City of Houston, 59 S. W. 2d, 
208) 


Government and Administration 

City P / ) The Annual Proceed 
States Conference of Mayor 
P Pul vy the Cor 
ference 1 r Street, cagZzo 
/ 1] 

The annual ¢ tir { the Conterence here re 
ported was he n Ct igo September 22, 1933 
for the pe purpose { considering a program 
through wrt t mun palities of the United 
State ma tak full advantage of the public 

wks prograr f the Federal Government. The 
Topi pre nted nel the pe ikers were Needed 

New Municiy Revenue Simeon E. Leland, 
Member | Tax Commission; The Problem 


of Delinquent Property Taxes, Philip H. Cornick, 


Institute f Pub Administration, New York 
City; The Municipal Credit Situation, Mayor T 
Semmes Walmele New Orleans: The Municipal 


Default Problem, Congressman J. Mark Wilcox, 
Florida; Detroit's Experience, Acting Mayor John 
W. Smith, Detroit; City-County Consolidation in 
San Francisco, Mayor Angelo J. Rossi; Municipal 


Cooperation, Mayer Daniel W. Hoan, Milwaukee; 
The Cities and Relief, Harry L. Hopkins, Fed 
eral Relief Administrator ind Cities and the 
Publie Work Program Harold I Ickes, Seere 
tar f +} Interior, and Administrator of Public 
Finance 

In the ser f broadeasts on The Crisis in 
Municiy I nee ven in the You and Your 
Government seric presented by the Committee 
n Civic Edueation by Radio of the National 
Advisory Cour m Radio in Education and the 

wrican P tical Science Association, the sub 
ject t Pruning the City Budget was pre 
nted n N mber 28, 1933, by the following 
peaker Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, THe 
Amentwan Corry Peter Grimm, Chairman, Citi 
wens Budget Commission of New York: and 
Harlow S Persor Managing Director, Tavlor 
Societ The liscussion is published by the 
National Municipal League (309 F s4th St., 
New York) is 12-pa pamphlet *“Economiz 
ing for the benefit, not the detriment, of society”: 
pruning which regulates the growth and aims at 
balance nsuring t higher standard of living 
through collective activities’; and “making rea 
onably sure that the resulting fruit will be con 
sumed, not by mere owners of land or fran 
chises or privileges, but by those who have con 
tributed real labor and productive capital to the 
vinevard,”’ are points in the discussion Price, 


single copies, 15« entire series, $2.50 (Apply 
to the National Municipal League.) 


City Managers 

The Supplement to the December, 1933, issue 
of the National Municipal Review consists of a re 
port submitted by a committee of the League 
composed of Richard S, Childs, Chairman of the 
Council of the League, H. W. Dodds, President 
of Princeton University, and Thomas H. Reed, 
of the University of Michigan, entitled “Sug 
gested Procedure for Selecting a City Manager.” 
It covers: the duties and qualifications of a city 
manager; the procedure of a city council in seek- 
ing a manager; what the candidate wants to know 


shout the city, its government, and the position; 
what the coun wants to know about the can- 
didates; the examination of applications, and 


the investigation of applicants, with personal in- 
terviews; and, finally, the methods of appoint 
ment The forms invelved in this procedure are 
given 12 py (Apply to the League. 309 E. 
St.. New York.) 


Food Sanitation 


A 6-page pocket-size folder has been distributed 


by the Committee for the Study and Promotion 
f the Sanitary Dispensing of Food and Drinks, 
150 Seventh Ave New York, setting forth the 
1ims and work of the Committee, in comments 
by individuals representing organizations actively 
engaged in furthering public health and sanita 
tion It also states certain safeguards fer ob 
servance when eating or drinking in public places. 


(Apply to the Committee.) 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Housing 


The Rebuilding of Blighted Areas { Study of 
the Neighborhood Unit in Replanning and Plot 
{ssemblage By Clarence Arthur Perry, Russell 
Sage Foundation Published by the Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, New 
York 59 quarto pp. Illustrated. $2.00 

The specific tract studied is in Winfield, Long 
Island, N. Y., a three-mile motor drive from 
Queensboro Bridge, and ten minutes from the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York City, a site 
typical of large areas in most cities. Five dif- 
ferent plans are presented for mass reconstruc- 
tion which would provide at moderate rentals an 
ittractive, convenient neighborhood, with plenty 
of light and air, recreation space, and freedom 
from through traffic. Financial analyses of two 
of the plans are given—the preferred low-cost and 
high-cost schemes. Present difficulties in assem- 
bling the plot are stated, and the legal aspects of 
dealing with minority owners are discussed. 
Full credit is given in the Foreword to those who 
have cooperated in the preparation of this valua- 
ble publication 


“What Happened to 386 Families Who Were 
Compelled te Vacate Their Slum Dwellings to 
Make Way for a Large Housing Project” is the 
subject of a study conducted by Fred L. Laven- 
burg Foundation and Hamilton House, New York 
City, in 1933, which is set forth in a pamphlet 
of 12 pages It covers a tabular analysis of the 
results to the former occupants of the “lung 
block” in lower New York, when it was de- 
stroyed to be replaced by a model housing de- 
velopment The other questions involved are: 
Do these people move to better or worse sections 
of the city or do they move into adjoining blocks 
where the same kind of housing facilities is 
found ? Is it a matter of choice or does the in- 
come determine this move? Where do the heads 
of these families work— near their homes or at a 
distance? (Apply Abraham Goldfeld, Execu- 
tive Director, Fred UL. Lavenburg Foundation, 
132 Goerck St., New York.) 


Rutgers Town is a low-cost housing plan for 
the Lower East Side, New York City, a non- 
speculative, public limited-dividend project, to 
be built under the State Housing Law at a cost 
of $1,483 per room (including land and building, 
parks and playgrounds), and to rent for $6.00 to 
$12.50 a reom 4 23-page mimeographed pre- 
sentation of the project has been issued, includ- 
ing drawings and plans, by the Rutgers Town 
Corporation, of which Robert W. Aldrich Rodger 
is President. (Apply to the Corporation, 22 E. 
Wth St.. New York.) 


Libraries 


In the Special Number (December 1, 1933) 
of the Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion there is an 8-page survey of “Library Proj- 
ects Under Public Works, Civil Works, and Re- 
lief Administrations.” The various possible proj- 
ects are classified, and the procedure for approval 
is explained, with reference to the difficulties that 
are due to differences in regulations in various 
states and municipalities. Definite undertakings 
are reported. A “Sample Outline of Adult Edu- 
cation Program” is given. “The important thing 
is that all of the projects and kinds of projects 
suggested in this Bulletin appear to be possible 
under some of the various relief and work ad- 
ministrations."" (Apply to the Association, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III.) 


Taxation 


“Tax Limits Prove Unwise,”” issued by the Gen- 
eral Welfare Tax League, December, 1933, is 
the second issue of Taxbits Bulletin, and main- 
tains the high standard of the preceding num- 
ber Recent tax-limiting legislation is analyzed 
ind a table giving existing limits for all states of 
the country is included. Extremely valuable for 
iny one concerned with municipal credit prob 
lems. 8 mimeographed pp. 25c (Apply to the 
Leagu 109 E. 34th St.. New York.) 


Regional Planning 

Town and Regional Development: 1 Gu 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932 
H. Chapman. J. M. Dent & Sans, Ltd.. A 
House, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2, Eng 
1933. VIII + 245 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 

The opening chapter reviews the progress 
has been made in town and regional develo; 
in Great Britain and emphasizes the need 
permanent national planning and develo; 
commission with full authority over all reg 
ind town-planning authorities. It is follows 
in outline of the Town and Country Plan: 
Act, 1932, and then by several chapters set 


forth the powers and duties under the Act 


grouped conveniently under subjects, regard 
of their order in the Act itself, and free fr 
legal phraseology. The author is the Organiz 
Secretary of the International Federation 
Housing and Town Planning. 


Water Supply and Water Works 
The Texas Water Works Short School was h 


The Proceedings of this school have been p 


lished in a pamphlet of 161 pages. Many pape 


with discussion, are given on the various chem 


ym 
ng 
tor 


eld 
in Temple, Texas, January 16-18, 1933, und: 
the joint auspices of The Texas Section, Sout 
west Water Works Association, the Texas Statr 
Department of Health, and the city of Tem; 


} 
n 


i 


and engineering elements of the field of water 


supply and water works. $1.00 plus posta 


ue 


(Apply to Mrs. M. Pierson, Assistant Secretary 
Treasurer, The Texas Section, Southwest Water 


Works Association, Austin, Texas.) 


“Promiscuous Electric Grounding on W 


Service Pipes and Mains” is a 16-page pamp! 


reprint from the October, 1933, number of 


Journal of the American Water Works Asso: 
tion, of a paper (with comments) by Nicholas 


Hill, Jr., consulting engineer, New York City: 


F. Meyerherm, of Albert F. Ganz, Inc., cons 


ing engineers, New York City; and M 


et 


{ 
ult 


W 


Cowles, Health Officer, Hackensack Water ( 
New Milford, N. J. The authors recognize that 


electric current may produce corrosion or 
terioration in pipes and water meters, and set 
objectionable colors, odors and tastes in 
water, which may become a serious operating 


de 
up 


the 


and 


economic problem in some cases. (Apply to Mr 


Hill, 112 E. 19th St., New York.) 


Fire Prevention 
Under the joint auspices of the New 


State Conference of Mayors and the Schoo! 


ork 


Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Uni 
versity, Publication No. 27 has been issued, with 
the title of “Fire Prevention Practices in New 


York State Municipalities.” 1933. 72 
Tables; charts. The main divisions of the st 
are: Prevention—The Solution; Analysis and 


pp- 
udy 


Ex 


tent of Fire Waste; A Study of Fire Causes; 
Legal Basis for Fire Prevention; Bureaus of Fire 


Conclusions and Recommendations forms the « 
ing chapter. $1.00. (Apply to Bureau of Tr 


ing and Research, New York State Conference 


Prevention; Functions of Bureaus; Other Agen 


cies of Fire Prevention. A valuable Summary 


of 
los- 
iin 


of 


Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, Albany, 


N. Y.) 


Forestry 


“Major Problems and the Next Big Step 


in 


American Forestry” is a summary of a report 


prepared in response to Senate Resolution 
by the Forest Service, U. S. Department 
Agriculture. It is Separate No. 1 of Senate D 
ment No. 12, “A National Plan for Amer 


Forestry,” and contains the Table of Conter 


Letters of Transmittal, and Introduction. 
Forestry Justified?” is Separate No. 17 from 
same Senate Document, the price of whic! 
$1.75. The main recommendations of the rej 
as approaching a satisfactory solution of 


forest problem, are: a large extension of pu 


ownership of forest lands; and a more inte 
management on all publicly owned lands. (A 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Was 
ton, D. C.) 
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Asphalt Paving 
Asphalt Institute (801 Second Ave., 
has published its Manual Number | 
1 “Asphalt Block Construction.” It 
with effective illustrations 
1uch value of the instruction 
laying of asphalt block pavements. 
the Institute.) 


New 
yur, 
con 
20 pages, which 

to the given 


(Ap- 


Annual Asphalt Conference was held 
La.. December 5-9, 1932, under 
ispices of The Asphalt Institute and the As 
tion of Asphalt Paving Technologists, and is 
ost recent one held. The Institute has pub- 
1 the Proceedings of this Conference in an 


Tenth 


New Orleans, 


ent paper-bound report of 349 pages. It 
tains the prepared papers only, omitting mat 
it essential to the study of the subjects pre- 


ed. The typography is clear and attractive 


the many illustrations are of definite value. 
The papers are arranged in subject groups: 
Part I—(1) Highway Economics, (2) Low Cost 
Highways. (3) Emulsified Asphalt Types. (4) 
Pavement Types. (5) Highway Equipment; Part 
Il—the technical reports and papers of the As 
sociation of Asphalt Paving Technologists. (Ap- 
to the Institute. 891 Second Ave., New York.) 
Motor-Vehicle Accidents 

Copies are available of the complete paper on 
Effect of Signalization on Motor-Vehicle Acci- 


Experience” which Arnold H. Vey, Traffic 
Engineer, New Jersey State Department of Motor 
Vehicles (Trenton, N. J.), presented at the re- 

meeting of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 


held in Chicago. Excerpts from this paper were 
n in Toe American Crry for November (pp. 
64) 12 mimeographed pp.. with diagrams 
(Apply te the author.) 


CITY for JANUARY, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Prevention 


‘Tests of Theatre-Proscenium Curtains 
Nolan D. Mitchell, was published in Oct 
1933, issue of the Bureau of Standards Jour ot 
Research, as Research Paper RP603 Two types 
of steel curtains, four ashest loth curtains, and 
se veral kinds of asbestos cloth, were subjected to 
fire tests, in order to determine what kin of 
curtains would give the desired degree of pro 
tection to theater audiences The procedure of 
the tests is given in great detail, and recom 
mended requirements for curtain installations are 
formulated By (Apply to Superintentent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) 

Taxation 

The “Report on the Preparation of the Land 
Value Map of Westchester County, 1932-1933,” by 
Wayne D. Heydecker, has been issued (October 
1933) in a booklet of 25 pages reproduced from 
typewritten sheets and line drawings, with a large 
folding insert giving replies received from 22 
municipalities in Westchester County, N. Y.. to 


eight questions on the subject of tax assessment 


Mr. Heydecker is Director of the Emergency 
Work Bureau of the county The Chairman of 
the Bureau is Carl H. Pforzheimer, who fur 


nishes the Foreword. The Engineer in Charge is 


Patrick V. Ryan. Philip H. Cornick, of the In 
stitute of Public Administration, is the Con 
sultant. The preparation of the map has been a 


work relief project giving employment to engi 
neers and other white collar workers, in anticipa 
tion of the work of the Committee on Equaliza 


tion. The result is a base map which can be kept 


up to date each year at relatively small expense 
(Apply to Albert C. Brower, Clerk, Committee on 
Equalization, 


White 


Room Office Bldg.. 


N. ¥.) 


818. County 


Plains, 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


1934 


81 


Recreation 
The use of the new leisure 
of the December, 1933, nu 


“paper 


time ma 


from new 
situation 
Butler, Ne 
li is 


views of the 
Mur 


sper Nicho 
Baker, and Matthew 
coll ot i ns 


that people do not wish to 


ray 


llection 

impression 
t to pul 

offers 

es mm the 

National 
New 


telling them 
working hours; 
for individual chy 
4 Apply to 


( 
315 Fourth 


brows 


but also many opportunities 
use of leisure time 
Recreation Ass i 


York.) 


tion, Ave 
County Planning 

Progress in Fairfield County, the “first planned 
ountvy in New England.” is again 
the Fairfield County Planning Association, Inc 
the “Merritt Parkway Number,” November, 
12 quarto pp.; well illustrated. On the 
of “The design of the Merritt Parkway controls 
the future of Fairfield County,” this report « 
every aspect of the undertaking, and pre 
its conclusions convincingly (Apply to 
Association, Care Chamber Commerce 
idgeport, Conn.) 


g presented by 
in 


1933 


basis 


siders 
<-nts 


of 


Other Reports Received 


Cuanute, Kans.—Annual Report and Budget 
1932-33. (“Tax free since 1930 through mu 
nicipal ownership of utilities.”) 28 pp 


Pasapena, Catir.-Annual Report, Water Depart 


ment, 1932-1933. 66 pp 
Witmineton, Det.-Chief Engineer, Water De 
partment, 1932-1933. 106 pp 


12-13.—Wasnineton, D. C. (50) 
{merican Engineering Council. innual 
ing Executive Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

January 13.—Provinence, R. I. 

Rhode Island Town and City Clerks’ Associa- 
Annual meeting. Secretary, Alice A. 
Tonge, Deputy Town Clerk, Town of Warwick, 
Apponaug, R. 


PANU ARY 
meet- 


744 


fion, 


January Texas. 
Texas Water Works Short School. {nnual 
session. Address: V. M. Ehlers, Secretary of the 


Southwest Water Works Association—Texas Sec- 
Austin, Texas. 
Janvary 17-19—New York. 

{merican Society of Civil Engineers. {nnual 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 


9th Street, New York. 


January 18.—Newark, N. J. 
Eastern Safety Conference. Manager, Fred M. 
Rosseland, 24 Branford Place, Newark, N. J. 


January 22-25.—Cuicaco, It. 
imerican Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
meeting. Engineer-Director, Charles M. Upham, 
38 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(600) 
Professor Ben 
Department, 


tion, 


LaFayette, 
Purdue Road School. Address: 

H. Petty, Engineering Extension 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


January 22-26 


January 23-26—New York. 
{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers. An 
winter convention. Assistant National Sec- 


T tary, H. H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street, New 


\ 


rk 

January 29-31—Wasnineron, D.C. (50) 
tmerican Society of Landscape Architects, Inc. 
nual meeting. Executive Secretary, Bradford 
iams, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


29-31.—Wasunincton, D. C. (500) 
‘ssociated General Contractors of America, 
innual convention. Managing Director, E. 


Harding. 222 Munsey Building, Washington, 


(250) 
Township 
Secretary 

Darby 


Witkes-Barre, Pa. 
State Association 


January 29-31. 

Pennsylvania 
( ommisstoners, n ual 
Treasurer, H. A. Fritschman, 
Roads, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Fesruary 5-8.—New York. (200) 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. {nnual meeting. Secretary, A 
Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
Boston, Mass. (100) 
Highway Association 


of 
convention, 
Eagle and 


Fesrvuary 8. 


Vassachusetts Secretary, 


John W. McCarthy, 318 State House, Boston, 
Mass. 

Fesrvary 13-15—Ann Arpor, Micn. (600) 
Conference on Highway Engineering——Univer- 


sity of Michigan. Annual convention. Secretary, 


R. E. Morrison, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fesruary 14-16.—Arzantic Crry, N. J. (1,000) 
{ssociation of Highway Officials of North At 

lantic States. {nnual convention. Secretary- 


Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, Secretary, State High- 
way Commission of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J 


Fesruary 19-22—Cnicaco, Int. (250) 
National School Supply Association. {nnual 
convention. Executive Secretary, J. W. McClin 


ton, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 
Fesruary 20-22.—Toronto, Onr. (300) 

4merican Concrete Institute. {nnual 
tion. Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 641 New Cen 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Fesruary 24—Marcn 1. 

(10,000) 

National Education Association 

Superintendence. {nnual 


conven 


CLEVELAND, 
Department of 


meeting Executive 


Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. ( 
Marcu 1-3.—Knoxvitte, Tenn. (100) 


Kentucky 
Executive 
Main Street, 


Water Works Association 
Section. Annual meeting 
Secretary, F. C. Dugan, 532 West 
Louisville, Ky. 
Marcu 7-9.—Reeina, Sask. 
Saskatchewan Association 
{nnual convention. 
107 Kerr Building 


{merican 


Tennessee 


(600) 
of Rural Municipali 


ask 


ties. 
R 
1egina 


G,urran, 


Aveusta, Ga 

{merican Water Works Association—Southeast 
ern Section. {nnual meeting. Secretary-Treas 
urer, W. H. Weir, 4 Capitol Square, S. W., At 
lanta, Ga. 
Aprit, 2-6.—Los Anceres, Cautr. (400) 


Administra 


School of Citizenship and Public 
{nnual 


Southern California 


tion—University of 
Institute of Government Executive Secretary, 
Walter E. Sykes, University Park, Los Angeles, 
Calif 
Apri, 4-6.—Toronto, Ont (300) 

{merican Water Works Association—Canadian 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Section. {nnual meeting 
4. E. Berry, Ontario Department of Health. 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 5, Ont. 
Apri Mownr. (50) 
American Water Works Association—-Montana 


B 


Section {fnnual meeting. Secretary, Herbert 


Foote, State Board of Health, Helena, Mont 


Aprit 30—-May 1.—Boston, Mass. 

Vew England Safety Conference. Secretary, 
Lewis E. MacBrayne, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass 
June 4-8.—New York (1,200) 

{merican Water Works Association {nnual 
convention Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 29 
West 39th Street, New York 
June 14-15.—Green Bay, Wis. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities {nnual 
convention Secretary, Frederick Mac Millin 114 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis 
Avcust W. Va. (150) 

{merican Water Works Association—Central 
States Section {nnual convention, Secretar 
H. L. Nelson, 2435 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
SerreMBer 3-6.—Pasapena, Carit 

{merican Public Health Association fnnual 
meeting. Acting Executive Secretary, Dr. Ken 
lall Emerson, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Serpremper 17-19.—Santre Fe, N. Mex (100) 

{merican ater Works ssociation Rocky 
Vountain Section. {nnual meeting. Secretary 


Treasurer 


B. V. Howe, 437 State Office Building, 
Denver. Col 
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THE AMERICAN 


The Largest Cellular 


i ger 1500 ft. x 300 ft. cellular 
cofferdam, the largest ever 


built, was used in the construction 
of three piers in the Hudson River 
at New York City. It consisted 
of 43 pockets, filled with earth 
material, and extended from be- 
tween 46th and 47th Streets to 
52nd Street. 

The cofferdam was built of 15- 
in. x 49-in. straight-web Bethlehem 
Steel Sheet Piling. About 7500 
tons were required, in lengths rang- 
ing from 46 ft. to 96 ft.—the latter 


When you write for that catalog, 


Contractor filen \. Spooner and Son, Inc.; Consulting Engin 


the longest unspliced length of 
sheet piling ever used. 

As the cofferdam was unwatered, 
the rock in the basins between the 
piers was excavated in the dry to 
a depth of 46 ft. below mean low 
tide, or 54 ft. below maximum high 
tide. The conerete portions of the 
piers were constructed, resting on 
solid rock, and the timber founda- 
tions were built for the outer por- 
tions of the piers. 

Following removal of the steel 


piling, the outer, timber piers will 


eer: H. A. Sloane. Photograph from Wide World 
be extended shoreward to meet the 
concrete portions. The finished 
piers will be 1100 ft. x 125 ft. 
Any job, large or small, that in- 
volves the retaining of earth or 
water is a job for Bethlehem Pil- 
ing. Our engineers, experienced in 
the application of this piling to a 
wide range of problems, will gladly 
confer with you regarding any 


project you may be planning. 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


\ Highway Striping Outfit 
Spray-painting of trafhe lines on public 
ehwavs and city streets is increasing 
frequency. With the spray process a 
iform, well-coated stripe is laid down 


ich faster and better than is possib!e 


with the hand brush method. In addition 


cutting painting costs. closed trafic 


lanes are reopened to the public several 


hours sooner than was formerly possible. 


The DeVilbiss Highway Striping Outfit 
lype HS. made by the DeVilbiss Co.. 
loledo. Ohio, lays a stripe at a speed ot 
from 6 to 8 miles an hour. About 7 
callons of paint are used for each mile 
of striping, depending upon the kind of 
material used, the thickness of coating 
desired. and the surface of the pave- 
ment. The outfit can be attached to either 
the right- or the left-hand running-board 
of a motor truck or can be used as a 
trailer from the rear of a truck. While 
it is substantially built for its purpose. 
it is light enough for one-man handling 
in loading and unloading and attaching 
to a truck. A special toggle type joint 


with spring tension frees the striping 
outfit from truck jars. Road jars are 


ibsorbed by the rubber tires on the equip- 
ment. 

The running-board type striper is fast- 
ened to the truck by a clamping arrange- 
ment which also holds the horizontal 
drawbar in position. The design of the 
equipment permits of adjustment for 
various heights of running-boards. The 
operation of the striper does not obstruct 
trafic. In intermittent striping, or in 
going from one job to another, the out- 
fit can be lifted from the road by chain 
or rope from the operator’s position on 
the truck, thus permitting the driving 
of the truck at greater speed between 


A SIDEWALK SNOW 


BROOM THAT 


ALSO HANDLES SLUSH AT 


STREET INTERSECTIONS 


The trailer type striper is similar to 
the running-board type, except that it 
has a vertical drawbar and bracket with 
clamping arrangement to clamp the 
drawbar at various heights. The bracket 
is bolted to the truck floor. The bracket 
adjustment permits of fastening and 
holding the striper in a level position on 
trucks of different heights. 

The automatic spray gun is mounted 
on an arm between two metal discs. These 
discs insure a uniform stripe. and are 
adjustable from a 4inch to a 6-inch 
width. The spray-gun arm can be swung 
in a horizontal position or taken out if 
necessary for adjustment or cleaning of 
the spray gun. The discs are kept free 
from paint accumulation by a set of self- 
adjusting scrapers. The excess paint is 
deposited in the drip pan and can be 
strained and used again in the paint 
tank, or for hand painting at intersec- 
tions. The spray gun is operated by a 
hand control valve. 


THE DsVILBISS RUNNING BOARD TYPE TRAFFIC STRIPE SPRAY 
OUTFIT IN OPERATION 


A Revolving Snow and 
Slush Broom 

A revolving broom unit. driven 
the power take-off of an industrial trac 
tor. making an effective mobile machine 
for general cleaning, snow sweeping. and 


from 


removing slush at street intersections to 
prevent the formation of ice, has been 
developed by the Mercury Manufactur 
ing Co.. 4118 South Halsted Street, Chi 
cago. Ill. The tractor for this unit is 
the standard Mercury Type “D” indus 
trial tractor, powered with a Ford Model 
\ industrial engine and equipped with a 
Mercury balanced internal gear drive 
axle. 

The standard 6-foot broom is mounted 
on an angle to sweep a 51-foot path. 
The position of the brush may be ad 
justed, permitting the brush to rise, but 
to prevent digging into the ground. An 
enclosed roller chain drive operates the 
broom from the power take-off. The 
broom is built up of 90 pounds of high 
grade split bamboo, and is provided with 
driving sprockets at either end, so that 
the broom may be reversed from time to 
‘ime to equalize the wear on the bristles. 
The broom unit is detachable, and the 
tractor may be used for a variety of gen 
cral utility operations at other seasons of 
the year. 


Fenner Elected Vice-President 
of Mack 

David C. Fenner. for fourteen 
Manager, Public Works Department, 
Mack-International Motor Truck Corpor- 
ation, has been elected Vice-President of 
that corporation. Among his many ac- 
tivities in the interest of the motor-truck 
industry, he is Chairman of the Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee. member 
of the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce, Director of the New York Motor 
Tiuck Association. and Vice-President 
and Director of the Automobile Mer- 
chants Association of New York, and has 
heen prominent in public relations and 
lezislative work. 
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eee Baur don’t overlook 
this fourth major factor 
toward Publie Safety: 


THE responsibilities of municipal management are not 
fully met unless streets are at all times kept open and 
safe. Freezing blizzards sometimes descend with ruthless 
suddenness and severity. ley grades, curves and cross- 
ings are a menace almost as serious as pestilence, con- 
flagrations or rampant crime. Through impassability 
or traffic mishap they can halt a doctor’s urgent call; 
delay response to a fire alarm; threaten child health by 
preventing milk deliveries; cause grievous human in- 
jury; interfere with dozens of other vital functions in 
the life and progress of a community. 

Is your Highway Department prepared? Are its 
facilities for ice control shipshape for instant call? Are 
its stock piles of sand or cinders quickly haulable and 
spreadable? Or will emergency find them frozen solid 
or into useless lumps? 

There’s nothing like Caleitum Chloride for making 
ice control quick, certain and effective. Stock piles 
treated with Caleium Chloride — either in flake form 


or solution — are non-freezing; and when the mixture 


is applied to icy pavements, the Calcium Chloride not 
For pamphlets and other information on the use of 


only prevents the material from blowing away, but melts pais eg 3 
Calcium Chloride for ice control, write to any of the 


the grit into the ice to form a gripping hold for wheels , ; 
following members of this organization :— 


and hoofs. 


Calcium Chloride costs little. And in the results it CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 
achieves — toward preventing accidents and keeping . Ow 
dangerous highway spots or stretches open — it is virtu- THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . . . . Midland, Michigan 
ally priceless! As little as 200 pounds per 2% cubic THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION . . Barberton, Ohio 
yards of grit material will do a splendid job. MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY . . 10 E. 40th St., New York City 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


* for better ice control 


Mention Tax Amezntcan Crry—it helps. 
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Fire-Alarm Unit for Schools, 
ilospitals and Institutions 


new fire-alarm unit of the appliance 

known as the Gamewell Vitalarm 

il. which can be readily installed by 

iverage householder by screwing it 

in electric light socket as one would 

ch an electric light bulb, has been 

suunced by the Gamewell Co.. New- 

Mass. The Vitalarm can be used as 

individual signal, inasmuch as each 

consists of a detector and howler 

it combined: or several can be hooked 

» together and connected to an annun- 

iator and loud warning bell, horn or 

fire-alarm unit inside or outside a large 
piece of property. 

[his signal provides the two best- 
known principles of automatic fire alarm, 
which are seldom found together even on 
expensive installations in large proper- 
ties: (1) the “rate of rise” thermostatic 
principle for speed in detecting a fire; 
and (2) the “fixed” thermostatic princi- 
ple for absolute assurance that the fire 
will be detected under any condition. A 
sustained rise of 15 to 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit a minute for one or two min- 
utes in the room which the Vitalarm sig- 
nal is protecting will instantaneously be 
detected and an alarm sounded auto- 
matically by the Vitalarm signal. This 
will occur regardless of the room tem- 
perature at the start of the fire, at 10 de- 
grees below zero, zero, 32 degrees, or 
100 degrees F. The “rate of rise” works 
equally fast without waiting until the 
temperature reaches a very high point 
and the fire is well under way, which is 
the case with most other appliance type 
automatic fire-alarm units. This feature 
is provided by means of a small air ex- 
pansion chamber having a very sensi- 
tive diaphragm which bellows out when 
the temperature rises within the air 
chamber, causing an electrical contact to 
thus sounding an_ intermittent 
howler that unmistakably shrieks Fire. 

The second feature, known as_ the 
“fixed” thermostatic principle of fire pro- 
tection, is extremely positive in its action 
and, although rarely ever should it be 
called upon to do so, acts as a monitor 


close, 
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AUTOMOBILE IN) THE SERVICE 


AN AMERICAN-LA FRANCE TYPE 75 RESCUE AND SALVAGE SQUAD 


Q34 o> 


OF THE DENVER, COLO... FIRE 


DEPARTMENT 


The equipment includes six General Electric floodlights: 
spread 
chromium plated externally and the power is supplied by a 3.5-kw direct 


four with two types of 40-degree 


two with clear lens and 
lens; the floodlights are all 


current 


clear 


generator driven by the truck motor 


over the “rate of rise” feature. It con- 
sists of a permanent or fixed bimetallic 
thermostat set at 150 degrees F. which 
will actuate the signal, sounding its usual 
warning, should by any chance the tem- 
perature rise at a rate of less than 15 to 
20 degrees F. a minute until it reaches 
150 degrees F. from a slow, smouldering 
fire of unusual nature. No parts need 
be renewed after each operation, since 
both the “fixed” and “rate of rise” ther- 
mostats in the Vitalarm signal automatic- 
ally reset themselves. 

A small neon type lamp, consuming 
less than 0.4-watt and costing less than 
3 cents a month to operate, glows con- 
stantly, marking the location of the Vita- 
alarm signal and indicating that it is in 
operating condition. Where two or more 


Vitalarm signals are located in a room 
such as a store or warehouse, the flash- 
ing of this lamp would indicate at a 
glance which unit is operating for a fire. 
This will normally glow for thousands 
of hours and will gradually blacken and 


USING AN ANGLEDOZER FOR CLEARING SNOW FROM A PACIFIC 
COAST MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 
Adjustment of the blade with either the toe or heel high or low makes it possible 
to use this preduct of R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., Stockton, Calif., for working 
close to a crowned road 


grow dimmer instead of burning out sud- 
denly as do filament lamps. It should 
be replaced only by a neon type glow 
lamp—lamps of other types will not fune- 
tion. A burned-out lamp will not pre- 
vent the Vitalarm signal from operating 
for fire. 


Applying Water-W orks Chemicals 
in Proportion to the 
Flow of Water 

The development of a chemical injee- 
tor for applying chemicals to overcome 
severe plant and animal organisms in do- 
mestic water supplies has been announced 
by the Wade Automatic Chemical Injec- 
tor Co., P. O. Box 165 Areade Annex. 
Los Angeles, Calif. This injector provides 
for the uniform application of chemicals 
in proportion to the volume of flow of 
water. The machine is filled with dry 
chemicals, and a controlled flow of water 
automatically dissolves the chemicals into 
a saturated solution, which is injected into 
the water flow in either the pressure pipe 
line or an open ditch. The complete in- 
termixing of the chemical with the in- 
coming water eliminates high concentra- 
tion at any point. furnishing a uniform 
dosage and even distribution. 

The injector is constructed of materi 
als especially developed for the service 
and is fitted with chromium-plated fit- 
tings to prevent corrosion. Chemicals 
commonly handled by the Wade auto 
matic injector include copper sulphate. 
ammonium sulphate. ammonium nitrate 
and aluminum sulphate. A built-in’ hy- 
drometer accurately registers the stre ngth 
of the injected solution. 

In several installations made in south- 
ern California considerable saving in the 
use of chemicals has been effected. One 
of the first units was installed at the 
Puena Vista reservoir in Elysian Park. 
Los Angeles, where a prolific growth of 
a plant known as Potamogeton Crispus 
L., algae and water snails made frequent 
cleaning of the reservoir necessary and 
expensive. Within thirty days after the 
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Franklin Place, Rockford, Il., was Tarvia-built in 1922. Top photo was taken shortly ajter construction; lower photo 5.0.5 

condition of the road today. Twelve years of service—and an enduring asset to the community. 


Tarvia qualifies for all types of emergency highway work 
authorized by the Federal Government. Whether it is a back 


country route to surface or widen, or a new modern, skid- 
: ) safe trunk-line highway to build or maintain there is a right 
530 D R S 2 type and right price Tarvia for the job. Tarvia construction 

° OAD and maintenance are speedy and inexpensive, and local labor 
T LOW COST and materials may be used. Ask the Tarvia field man. 


geet Meet us at Booth 136, Annual Meeting of American Road Builders 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, January 22-25, 1934. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Minneapolis 

Hartford Detroit Cleveland Boston Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee Providence Syracuse Birmingham Lebanon Toledo Cincinnati 

Baltimore Youngstown) Bethlehem Rochester Portland,Me. THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD., Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Mention THe Amertcan Crry—it helps. 
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sulphate treatment had been 
d. using the Wade process, all plant 
od water snails had been destroyed, 
ugh the dosage never exceeded 1 
‘Additional installations have been 
for the city of Inglewood, Calif., 
Palos Verdes Water Co., Palos 
les. Calif., and for several private 
r users in southern California. 


. New Diesel Crawler Tractor 
in the 85-Hp Class 


\ diesel crawler tractor in the 80-hp 
«lass which develops 85 hp in second 
.r has been announced by the Cleve- 

id Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
than the engine, the Cletrac diesel has 

same specifications as the gasoline- 
| ywered Cletrac 80. 

[he heavy weight per horsepower of 
diesel engines has been one of the chief 
conditions which have retarded their use 
as power units for tractors, but this ob- 
iection has been largely overcome in the 
Cletrac diesel. The development of a 
satisfactory starting device has always 
been a problem which handicapped the 
use of diesel engines for mobile power 
units. The high compression of diesel 
engines when compared to gasoline en- 
zines had in the past made it practically 
impossible to use the conventional type 
of starting equipment. Starting the Cle- 
trac 80 diesel is as easy as starting the 
Cletrae 80 gasoline tractor, for electrical 
eguipment of ample capacity is stand- 
ard on the diesel. Another advantage of 
electrical equipment of this type is that 
it permits the installation of lights at 
minimum expense. 

Wherever possible, the features of the 
Cletrac 80 gasoline engine have been in- 
corporated in the diesel engine. For ex- 
ample, the underhung crankshaft and the 
through bolts which pass through the cyl- 
inder heads, block, crankcase and main 
hearing caps so that all vertical stresses 
are transferred from the cylinder heads 
directly to the crankcase, have been in- 
cluded as features in the Cletrac diesel 
engine. A Bosch fuel distributing pump 
and fuel pump are used. The fuel de- 
livery tubes lead from the pump to the 
nozzles on the left side of the engine. 


THE NEW CLETRAC DIESEL 80 
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A New Pipe- 
Line Plow 

A plow designed 
especially to facili- 
tate the laying of 
oil and gasolines, 
and also applic- 
able to any shal- 
low pipe laying 
job, is manufac- 
tured by R. G. 
Le Tourneau, Inc.. 
Wilson Way at 
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Roosevelt, Stock- 

ton, Calif. This 

pipe-line plow con- Cas RY 
sists of two plow- 

shares. both throw- LE TOURNEAL PIPELINE PLOW 


ing furrows to the 

center, an elevating moldboard, and a 
side wing or blade for disposing of the 
earth, the whole mounted on a wheeled 
frame in such a manner that the depth 
of the furrow taken can be controlled by 
a cable from the Le Tourneau power 
control unit mounted on the tractor which 
draws the plow. 

This new tool will dig a 30-inch trench 
in three cuts, depositing the earth taken 
out about 6 feet to the right of the cen- 
ter line in an easy position for backfilling 
with a bulldozer or by hand. The posi- 
tions require frequent priming, the gen- 
wing can be controlled independent of 
the plowshares. The plow leaves the side 
walls straight and unbroken and is read- 
ily handled by a 75-hp tractor in high 


gear. 


Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps 
for Handling Clear Liquids, 
Trash and Sewage 

The advantages of centrifugal pumps 
are so well known that they need no men- 
tion except to point out that with many 
pumping installations, where the condi- 
tions require frequent priming. the gen- 
eral type of centrifugal pump cannot be 
conveniently used. To meet such condi- 
tions, Ames Pump Co., Inc.. 30 Church 
Street, New York, has developed several 
types of self-priming centrifugal pumps. 
each type having its own field of useful- 
ness. The absence of extra moving me- 
chanical parts 
makes for simplic- 
ity without affect- 
ing the rugged de- 
sign of the Ames 
centrifugal pump. 
This feature of one 
moving element is 
net new self- 


priming pumps, 
but the problem 


has been to effect 
the efficiency of a 
good non-priming 
pump. 

By using the 
wet vacuum prin- 
ciple with a suit- 
able controlling 


device, self-prim- 
ing is  accom- 
plished in this 
line of pumps. 


\ small quantity of liquid is pumped 
to the entrance of the impeller, which 
establishes a maintained liquid seal. 
Priming is accomplished without the 
need of a foot valve by utilizing the 
liquid at the suction inlet of the impeller 
entraining all air from the suction line. 
The entrained air is then discharged with 
the liquid into an air separator, where 
air rises to the top of the separator, while 
the liquid, free from air, returns to the 
suction entrance to complete the cycle 
and entrain additional air. This proc 
ess continues until sufficient air has been 
removed from the suction pipe to fully 
prime the pump. After priming, the 
main pump begins its operation, the ex- 
pansion tank serving as an enlarged sec- 
tion of the discharge line. The Ames 
principle allows for control by adjusting 
the priming regulator to any degree be- 
tween wide open and complete shut-off. 

It is apparent that with a_ priming 
pump which allows some of the liquid, 
after passing through the impeller, to be 
returned to the impeller, a. power loss 
will be the result, because of the work 
required to re-pump liquid which has 
already been pumped. It is of impor- 
tance that the quantity being recirculated 
be reduced to a minimum. It is apparent 
that with a fixed opening for this pur- 
pose a larger quantity will be returned 
at a high suction lift or discharge head 
than at a low lift or discharge head, 
which means that if the opening is of 
proper size for quick priming at low lift, 
it may be too large for economical opera- 
tion at high lift. The regulator on Ames 
pumps may be adjusted by the operator 
to obtain the best possible results with 
the existing pumping conditions. 

(mes automatic priming pumps are 
made in several classes; AMV and AHV 
are the trash-handling types designed to 
economically meet the problems of pump 
ing sewage, waste and trash, and any 
liquids containing large percentages of 
solids. 


Zack Joins Filtration Equipment 
Corporation Staff 

S. I. Zack, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
for ten years in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Sanitary District of Chicago 
has joined the staff of the Filtration 
Equipment Corporation, 350 Madison 
Avenue. New York 
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Public Address System 


Everyone in the crowd hears clearly —when Western Elee- 
tric equipment picks up, amplifies and distributes the speaker's 
words. Municipalities find this System valuable on many ocea- 
sions— at political rallies, public hearings, athletic events, park 
concerts and holiday celebrations. 

Kither indoors or out, Publie Address apparatus reproduces 
speech or music with utmost fidelity. Volume may be controlled 
as desired—one or many loudspeakers may be used as needed. 

Western Electric— maker of Bell Telephones— produces each 
Public Address System to order, to fit a specific installation. In 
this way only, is it possible to assure adequate coverage with volume 
and quality scientifically predetermined. The cost of the equip- 
ment is reasonable, maintenance expense small —Western Electric 
standards of workmanship and materials always. 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. AC1-34 


Gravbar Building, New York, N. Y. 


sores PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
eens Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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4 2.000,000-GALLON ELEVATED STEEL 
rANK OF CLASSIC SIMPLICITY FUR 

NISHED TO THE CITY OF DES 
MOINES, IOWA, BY GRAVER TANK 
& MFG. CORP., EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


Littleford A. R. B. A. Exhibit 

| ittle ford Bros.. 500 E. Pearl t.. Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio, will exhibit in Booth 71 at 
the American Road Builders’ Association 
convention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
January 22-26. Larry Glaser, Sales Man- 
ager. will be on hand with a comprehen- 
sive display of photographs of the Lit- 
tleford pressure distributor and literature 
on bituminous road maintenance equip- 
ment. 


A Non-Clogging Sewage Nozzle 

Trickling filters are one of the stand- 
ard units for the treatment of settled 
In spite of careful screening of 
the efluent from sewage filters, there has 
always been a certain amount of inequal 
distribution of the sewage over the sur- 
face of the trickling filter due to clog- 
ging of the sprinkler nozzle. The Fayar 
Corporation, 39 Cannon Street, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has announced the Fayar 
non-clog sewage nozzle. so constructed 
that the sewage has a free unobstructed 
outlet until it actually strikes the de- 
flector. The sewage orifice is in the 
center of the deflector base, and the de- 
flector unit is attached at the side and. as 
shown in the illustration, is surmounted 
by a top deflector plate which further 
breaks up the spray. 


sewage. 


A FAYAR SPRINKLING NOZZLE AND HALF 
SPRAY DEFLECTOR UNIT 
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Sectional Plate Pipe for 
Flood Control Projects 

An order for 2.460 lineal feet of Ton 
can Sectional plate pipe. 10 feet in diam 
eter, has been placed with The Tri-State 
Culvert Manufacturing Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga.. for use on the 
Lake Okeechobee flood control project 
in Florida. C. Y. Thomason, Greenwood. 
S. C., is the general contractor. and the 
project is under the general direction of 
the U. S. Army Engineers. 

The pipe, a product of Republic Steel 
Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, will: be 
assembled from No. 5 gage galvanized 
Toncan iron plates, with 6-inch corruga 
tions, which will receive an asphalt coat 
ing in the field. A total of 2.044 individ- 
ual plates will be required, assembled 
into seventeen “barrels,” each equipped 
with an automatic flood-gate at the dis- 
charge end. The gates alone will weigh 
} tons each. 

This job is of particular interest. not 
only because it is believed to be the larg- 
est order ever placed for sectional plat 
pipe, but on ae- 
count of the diff- 
cult conditions en- 
countered. Unsta- 
ble footing made 
the use of con- 
crete impractical 
because of — the 


large amount of 
timber piling re- 


quired. The see- 
tional plate pipe. 
because of its com- 
paratively light 
weight, obviates 
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parts of the country in connection with 
sanitary problems. 


A New Front-End Shovel Loader 


A handy tool which is not new to the 
construction industry but which contains 
new features has been announced jointly 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manutacturing 
Co., Tractor Division, Milwaukee. Wis.. 
and Frank G. Hough Co.. 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. This 
new front-end shovel loader. manuta 
tured by Frank G. Hough Co., is mounted 
on an A-C Model M tractor which is 
equipped with a wide-gage long track, 
and the truck frames are rigidly meunted 
to eliminate all oscillation. This makes 
it possible to mount the loader mor 
solidly. All thrusts are taken on heavy 
channels supported on the long truck 
frame. There are five truck rollers per 
track, which materially spreads 
weight of the loader. 

There are many uses for the loader in 
both the municipal and the contracting 
field. At a recent working test. this 


the necessity for THE NEW ALLIS CHALMERS FRONT-END TRACTOR 


elaborate founda- 
tion work for larger culverts on flood 
control projects. 


Harry W. Clark Opens Office 
as Consulting Engineer 


Harry W. Clark, for many years Di 
rector of the Lawrence Experiment Sta 
tion of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, has opened an office at 
li Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. to en- 
gege in consulting practice in sanitary 
engineering and chemistry as applied to 
water-supply treat- 
ment and_ purifica- 
tion. sewage and in- 
dustrial waste dis- 
posal, and 
sanitary 


other 
problems 
and investigations. 
Mr. Clark’s work at 
Lawrence. and also 
as Director of the 
Water and Sewage 
Laboratories of the 
State Department of 


Public Health — in 
Boston. is we | | 
known throughout 


this country and 
abroad. He has 
been retained by 
many cities, towns, 
corporations, state 
and municipal 
beards in different 


MOUNTED SHOVEL LOADER 


equipment opened a new gravel pit and 
loaded to trucks an average of 32 cubis 
vards per hour. The standard 13-yard 
bucket can be removed and a bulldozer 
blade installed, or a larger bucket can 
be used for handling snow and other light 
material. The unit is hydraulically con 
trolled and is completely equipped with 
counterweights and a rear starting crank. 
Che drawbar is clear for use on any pull 
ing work, 


An Outdoor Folding Metal Chair 

Compact outdoor folding chairs par 
ticularly adapted to parks. playgrounds, 
athletic fields and other places where a 
durable chair is required, have been an 
nounced by the Stewart Lron Works Co.. 
Ine.. Cineinnati, Ohio. Twelve of these 
Foldwell chairs pack into 12 inches: 105 
require only a space of 4 x 4% feet. 
The height and pitch of the seat and the 
angle of the back panel have been de- 
signed for maximum comfort. Bracings 
and all connections are securely riveted, 
not welded. The legs are braced with 
diagonal bracing. The chairs are easily 
opened and closed by simply lifting or 
lowering the front of the seat. This chair 
is safe and cannot tip or collapse when 
pressure is applied, even at the extreme 
outer edge of the seat. They are fur- 
nished in brown, jade green. gold. ma- 
hegany. aluminum and red, and any 
special color on quantity orders of 200 
or more chairs at no extra charge. 
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A\N IMPROVED TECHNIQUE 
APPLYING FILLER 


1 A dilute “separating” mixture is sprayed on 
the brick. 


Asphalt filler is generously applied, effectively 
Alling and sealing the joints. 


The excess asphalt is cut cleanly from the top 
of the pavement and is then re-used. 


pictorially above, is a new method 
the surface of this finished job (Columbus- 
of applying and removing excess asphalt filler in 


Lancaster, O., Federal Aid Proj. No. E-484-I 
the contruction of brick pavements. 


and the excelient non-skid value thus me te 
This method has been increasingly employed with 
excellent results by builders of brick pavements during the 
last two years and has much merit in ease of application, 


Visit Our Booth economy of materials and certainty of a well-finished job. 


Highway Exhibit Ina few words, the spray prevents adhesion of the asphalt 
AMERIC PB tea to the top of the brick where it is not needed but allows 
seinains 23.25. 1996 a perfect asphalt bond between the sides of each brick. 
Stevens Hotel Inasmuch as this new technique contributes to ease of 
Citenpe construction, as well as to developing the best traffic 


qualities of the pavement, the National Paving Brick 
Association is pleased to thus bring it to the attention 
of the roadbuilders of the country. 


Detailed specifications for this method are available 
from National Paving Brick Association, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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THE 


for the New 
I Wayne Water Works 
wes 47-49 of the December issue 
Crry, published an ar- 
by R. McNamee. of Hoad, 
Shoecraft and Drury, consulting 
( ers. Ann Arbor, Mich., on the Fort 
W —Ind.. filtration plant and pump- 
ation known as the Three Rivers 
Some of the construction quanti- 
this plant have just come to the 


at on of the editors, who believe 
t} items are of particular interest. 
It are in the plant over 21,000 square 


feet of hollow tile, nearly 28 miles of 
concrete piling, nearly 90,000 cubic yards 
of excavation, nearly 200,000 cubic yards 
of backfill, and nearly 28,000 cubie yards 
of concrete. In addition there are nearly 
100 carloads of reinforcement steel, over 
50 carloads of pipe, 7.300 windowpanes, 
or 11,000 square feet, 1 1/3 acres of roof 
surface. about 600.000 bricks, and over 
75.000 square feet of stone work, or 134 
acres. 

[The following companies furnished 
equipment and materials for the Three 
Rivers Plant: Automatic Cone Valve Co., 
Mattoon, IIl., cone valves; Simplex Valve 
& Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa., meters 
and gages; Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., 
chemical handling equipment; The West- 
ern Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne. 
Ind., valves; General Cable Corp., Chi- 
cago, IIL, electric cables; Roberts Fil- 
ter Mfg. Co., Darby, Pa., filter equip- 
ment; Omega Machine Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., chemical feeding equipment; Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, 
Tonean iron plates; The Dorr Co., Inc., 
New York City, sludge removal mechan- 
isms: Aleo Products, Inc., New York City, 
Tonean iron pipe fabrication; Flinn & 
Dreffein Co.. Chicago. Il., carbon dioxide 
equipment; Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., valve controls; Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co.. Chicago, IIl., concrete 
piling; Byron Jackson Co., Oakland, 
Calif., centrifugal pumping units; Michi- 
gan Valve and Foundry Co., Detroit, 
Mich., valves; Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., cen- 
trifugal pumping units; General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.. electric genera- 
tor and switchboards; The James Leffel 
& Co., Springfield, Ohio, water wheel; 
Wallace & Tiernan, Newark, N. J., chlor- 
ine and ammonia equipment; Fisher 
Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., laboratory 
equipment; Bass Foundry & Machine Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., boilers and structural 
steel; Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va., cast iron pipe; Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., crane; Warner Elevator Co.., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, elevators: Joslyn Mfg. 
& Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., reinfore- 
ing steel, and S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., 
Bradford, Pa., pipe couplings. 


Brady of Jenkins Bros., Dies 
\rthur Eugene Brady, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of Jenkins Bros.. New 
York City, manufacturers of Jenkins 
water-works valves, died on November 4 
at his home in New York City. He had 
been in poor health for several years, 
but during this time had maintained an 
active interest in the tasks of his office. 
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Municipal Ownership 
of Publie Utilities 

According to a report of Burns & Me- 
Donnell Engineering Co., consulting en- 
gineers, Kansas City, Mo., Ketchikan, 
Alaska, has overwhelmingly voted for mu- 
nicipal ownership of its water plant. light 
and power plant and telephone system, 
subject to an appraisal of the three utili- 
ties to be made by Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co. 

Milwaukee has three times voted favor- 
ably on a referendum vote on owning its 
own light and power utility, but until the 
recent re-election of its socialistic mayor 
the administration has not given its entire 
support to municipal ownership of the 
utilities. Now, with the successful opera- 
tion of the municipal water plant, mu- 
nicipal garbage incinerators, and munici- 
pal sewage disposal plant, together with 
the municipal street lighting plant, the 
city feels encouraged toward undertaking 
municipal ownership of the light and 
power utility. Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co. has been selected to make a 
complete study and report, with esti- 
mates, covering the improvement, which 
will probably cost in the neighborhood of 
$40,000,000 for the complete plant. How- 
ever, the present units for immediate in- 
stallation will cost about $18.000.000. 


A Transparent Cure for 
Concrete Pavements 

Practically all the methods of curing 
concrete pavements have certain disad- 
vantages. Some highway engineers have 
expressed a desire for a curing medium 
that leaves the surface of the concrete 
in its original form with no discoloration, 
and yet adequately protects the concrete 
against evaporation during the period of 
hydration. Ritecure, a new material de- 
veloped by The Johnson-March Corpora- 
tion, 29-28 Hunter Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., is transparent, does not com- 
bine with the concrete surface or stain 
or change its physical appearance. It 
has sufficient elasticity to bridge any 
cracks and fractures due to displacement 
or settlement. Ritecure is supplied in the 
form of a milky-white liquid with vis- 
cosity only slightly greater than water. 
When sprayed on the green concrete, it 
has the appearance of white paint. Al- 
though the finished material is transpar- 
ent, it is essential that a color be present 
during the application in order that the 
operator and inspectors may see that the 
surface to be treated is adequately cov- 
ered. The color starts to dissipate with- 
in ten or fifteen minutes. depending on 
the temperature and humidity, and dis- 
appears entirely within a few hours, leav- 
ing the surface of the concrete covered 
with a transparent, flexible membrane or 
film which is impervious to water and is 
not affected by the elements. 

A waterproofing medium—and a con- 
crete cure is a form of waterproofing that 
prevents evaporation rather than absorp- 
tion—to be fully efficient must have the 
ability to adhere to vertical surfaces. 
Ritecure will adhere to vertical and hori- 
zontal surfaces with equal facility. It is 
sprayed by means of a single nozzle pres- 
sure spray outfit at the rate of approxi- 
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mately 40 square yards per gallon of ma- 
terial. Whether the concrete has a trow- 
eled finish or is roughed with a broom or 
screed, every portion is protected by a 
flexible film: and as the concrete ex 
pands or contracts, the film moves with 
it. Although it is in close contact with 
the surface, following every inequality, 
it makes no combination with the con- 
crete, and after a few weeks forms a 
tough varnish-like finish. In the case of 
pavement slab, when the curing period 
ends and trafhe is admitted, the film grad 
ually wears off under the grinding of 
automobile tires. The treated surface is 
claimed to have better tractive qualities 
than the plain surface, resisting skidding. 

Test sections have been satisfactorily 
completed on concrete highways in New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Maine, and on the paving in the Babor- 
Comeau contract for the New York Cen 
tral Railroad at the foot of West 60th 
Street, New York. 


The Code for the Motor Fire 
Apparatus Industry 

The Code of Fair Competition for the 
Motor Fire Apparatus Manufacturing In 
dustry was signed by the President of 
the United States on November 8, 1933, 
and became a law on that date. The 
Code Authority consists of the following: 
Chairman, Geo. R. Stephens, Buffalo Fire 
Appliance Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sol 
Cook, Boyer Fire Apparatus Co., Logans- 
port, Ind.; Charles H. Fox, Ahrens Fox 
Fire Engine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. B. 
Rose, American LaFrance & Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y.; H. B. Spain, Sea- 
grave Corp., Columbus, Ohio; and See 
retary, W. J. Parker. 


Mueller Purchases Columbian 
Iron Works 


The Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill., which 
recently established a Pacific Coast fae- 
tory at Los Angeles, Calif., has now pur- 
chased the Columbian lron Works, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., making it possible for 
the enlarged Mueller organization to sup- 
ply water works and municipalities with 
anything in this line from a 14-inch stop 
to fire hydrants, and to gate valves from 
2 inches up to the largest sizes. 

The Columbian Iron Works was taken 
over early in December and plans are 
now under way to improve the property 
with substantial buildings and place the 
business under Mueller Co. manufactur- 
ing methods. The methods and general 
process of the Columbian Iron Works 
have always been similar to those of the 
Mueller Co., as a result of which they 
enjoy the full confidence of the water- 
works and municipal trade. 

Adolph Mueller has been elected Presi 
dent of the Columbian Iron Works, Wm. 
FE. Mueller, Executive Vice-President and 
Treasurer, H. M. Lofton. Vice-President 
in charge of sales and development, J 
W. Mueller, Vice-President. Robert 
Mueller, Vice-President. and Merrill 
(Mac) Lofton, Secretary. This new ad 
dition to the Mueller manufacturing 
plants will continue under the name of 
Columbian Iron Works. 


Chattanooga 


Tenn., Division of Mueller Co.. Decatur 
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THE JOHNSON-MARCH CORPORATION 


29-28 Hunter Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
2523 Wilshire Blvd. 7012 Stanford Avenue Russ Building 
Houston, Texas Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 


“Hunt Process” is eat-pr ‘ | phaltic compound which, when sprayed on wet concrete, forms a 


nd pataine all of the water in the mix. 


“Ritecure” | new transparent, tlextble curing medium. When sprayed on wet concrete, the surface is cov: 
pare! exible n mperviou to water “Ritecure” protects the concrete against evaporatior 

e period o vdration, yet does not combine with the concrete surface nor stain nor change its | 

rance, It adheres to either vertical or horizontal surfaces with equal facility and is admirably adapt 


rings « Il concrete structures, as well as pavements and sidewalks. 

“McE verlast” complete line of asphaltic protective coatings for underground pipe lines, that are tough, | 
ré tant to ibrasion and electrolysis, and highly resistant to acids, alkali or salt solutions. They may 

or 


Illustrated literature and laboratory reports on all the above products 
will be furnished on request. 


Machine coating pipe with alternate Applying Ritecure on a Hoover Dam—-Diversion Tunnel 
layers of asphalt and fabric state highway cured with Hunt Process 


A bell clangs . . . the “thundering herd” 
rushes . a crashing, crushing, pushing, 
shoving mass of Junior-Hi humanity 


THE LOW- dashing madly for classrooms! Many times a 
COST, LONG- day ...in and out... this is what happens at a 


healthy young animals! Extremely tough... 
highly resilient... water and rot proof 


famous new California Junior High* School! 
LIFE FLOOR Devoid of stairways . . . this modern school 
COVERING uses ramps. And these ramps are MASTI- 

PAVED .. . to provide a slip-proof, accident- heavy-traffic use. Write for Booklet “AC 


proof, fool- proof underfooting for these * Name on request 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 
457 Brannan Street ..... San Francisco, Calif. Somerville ..... New = 
Branches in Principal Cities 


STIPAVE 


Do you mention Tas American City? Please do. 
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THE STANDARD NEON 
SAFETY FLASHER WITH 
UNDERGROUND BASE 


A New Line of Safety 
Flasher Signals 

Neon illuminated flashing road signs 
that operate at a cost of only one cent 
per twenty-four hours for current are the 
latest development in safety signals an- 
nounced by The Lakewood Engineering 
Co.. Columbus, Ohio. The signals are 
entirely self-contained and can in- 
stalled without wiring or 
cables, being operated by a special type 
Willard storage battery which provides 
the fixed voltage needed for signal opera- 
tion for uninterrupted periods of either 
six- or fifteen-month operation without 
adding water or recharging. This is 
made possible by the fact that the spe- 
cial battery has a shelf discharge of less 
than 8 per cent in 1,000 days. A larger 
battery is used for the 15-month opera- 
tion. Batteries are rechargeable during 
an estimated life of six to ten years. 

The safety flasher motor used in the 
units is of positive, clock-type mechan- 
ism. fully enclosed and insulated. <Ac- 
cording to the Lakewood Company, this 
motor is capable of operating under all 
changes of temperature and humidity, in 
any position and under conditions of se- 
vere oscillation and vibration. Both bat- 
tery and flasher are usually mounted in 
the base of the sign underground for 
greater safety. Where underground 
mounting is impractical, a battery-inhead 
type is furnished. Illumination is pro- 


duced by neon tubing behind the cut-out 
letters and symbols in the cast aluminum 
sign face, which are shielded with shat- 
ter-proof glass. 


THE 
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Except for con- 
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tinuous heavy traf- 
he intersections 
where the expense 
of “stop and go” 
signals is justified 
and where they 
cause no unneces- 
sary delays, safety 
flasher signals pro- 
vide a system of 
trafhe control with 
a day and night 
visibility and de- 
gree of emphasis 


unobtainable with 
other types of 


MOVING 600 


DAY WITH 
signs. Not being FIVE AND A 
dependent on re- 
flected headlamp 


beams, the faces 
are mounted Ty feet above street level 
where they cannot be hidden by parked 
or traveling cars ahead. At night the 
neon illuminated signal is said to be vis- 
ible to approaching drivers at one mile, 
and legible to the average eye at 500 feet. 
In addition to the standard street and 
highway signs, the Lakewood Company 
also manufactures all types of built-to- 
order signs, safety zone markers, airport 
boundary lights, directional markers. hy- 
droplane landing markers and buoys for 
neon illumination. 


An Improved Gas Meter for 
Sewage Disposal Plants 

Many municipalities are using gas 
from sludge digesters at sewage treat- 
ment plants as a source of heat or power 
at the plant. If accurate records as to 
savings effected are to be kept. it is nee- 
essary to measure the gas produced. The 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently announced an 
improved gas meter for use at sewage 
treatment plants. After a careful study 
of various conditions and thorough tests 
in both the laboratory and the field, this 
company has announced the Emco gas 
meter, built in several sizes to take care 
of all volume requirements. All the fea- 
tures embodied in standard Emco meters. 
produced for some time by the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Co., plus additional features 
and improvements required for this par- 
ticular service. have been incorporated in 
the Emco sludge gas meter. 


An Installation of Sparling 
Meters in Chicago 

An interesting main-line meter instal- 
lation is being made by the city of Chi- 
cago, which has ordered a Sparling main 
line meter, made by R. W. Sparling, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. to be set in the 
12-foot intake shaft of the Dunne crib 2 
miles out in Lake Michigan. This will 
measure the flow and will be used as a 
control at the chemical treatment station. 

New York City has also recently in- 
stalled a Sparling meter in the 14-foot 
Croton aqueduct at the Dunwoodie Chlo- 
rination plant. 

R. W. Sparling, manufacturer of these 
main-line meters and recording equip- 
ment. announces a very encouraging in- 
crease in business since the opening of 
the New York and Chicago offices. 


YARDS OF SAND PER 12-HOUR 
CATERPILLAR DIESEL SEVENTY 
LaPLANT-CHOATE SCRAPER, ON A 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION CO. PROJECT ON LONG 


ISLAND, N. Y 


Donaldson Gets Yonkers Contract 

The Board of Contract of Yonkers, 
N. Y.. recently awarded to the Donaldson 
Iron Co. the contract for furnishing the 
Water Bureau with 1.300 lengths of iron 
pipe for varying diameters. The con 
tract calls for 300 lengths of 6-inch pipe, 
700 lengths of 8-inch pipe. 200 lengths 
ef 12-inch pipe. and 100 lengths of 18- 
inch pipe. 


An Inflammable Gas Indicator 
for Manhole Exploration 

The U. C. C. all-service gas indicator 
is a new unit announced by The Linde 
Air Products Co.. 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York. It supplements two earlier 
indicators, the U. C. C. methane dete 
tor and the U. C. C. combustible gas 
indicator, and is designed primarily for 
indicating how flammable or explosive an 
atmosphere is. It shows the presence of 
poisonous gases and vapors and ‘ndi 
cates any deficiency of oxygen. 

This machine may be used safely for 
testing manholes and locating under- 
ground leaks in gas lines. Like the 
earlier instruments, it is equipped with a 
hedy harness, is simple to operate and is 
complete and ready for instant use. 

City and state departments for sewer 
inspection and emergency police and fire 
service find it of wide use. 


THE U.CA ALL-SERVICE GAS 
INDICATOR 
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HOLOPHANE 
Alone 


Shapes the Light to the Street 


Holophane Asymmetric Refractors shape the 
light to the street -to the character of the 
roadway— to the demands of traffic. They are 
most efficient because they provide illumina- 
tion only where needed: most economical be- 
cause you pay only for useful light. Holophane 
Co.. 342 Madison Ave., New York. Cana- 
dian Office, Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS 
FOR STREET AND 
HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


— 


ANALyzE Your Costs 


NTIL you have fix- 

ures covering tots! 
production, you can 
never analyze operatinys 
costs, or know your 
losses in distributio 
maximum and mini- 
mum demand or pro- 
duction kilowatt 
hour. 


These facts are always 
available to you with a 
SPARLING Main-Line 
Meter. And with Rate- 

of-Flow or Metrograph 
Recording you have a definite, accurate, day-to- 
day record for reference at all times. 

SPARLING Main-Line Meters are ACCURATE. 
ECONOMICAL and RELIABLE. They are sold 
under an absolute guarantee. Since they are not 


affected by frost, no special provision is necessary 
against freezing. 


USED BY A THOUSAND WATER DEPART. 
MENTS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Wai! Bulletin No. 302 covering meters and 
i. ea recording equipment sent on request. 


RLING 
Ww 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
3019 So. Michigan Ave. 101 Park Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 
945 North Main Street 


BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 


One look tells the story— 


Just take a look at one of these big BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
rollers—-any model you like You can’t help seeing that, every step 
of the way, the manufacturers have kept in mind ‘‘first and fore 
most’’ the necessity for RUGGEDNESS—for a long life and a 
strenuous one! 

Considering the great success of BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELDS in 
all kinds of roller work from the heavy compaction demanded in 
highway construction and maintenance to the light compression work 
in parks, on tennis courts, etc considering, too, the great variety 
of models and sizes of BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELDS that are avail 
able, we believe you will agree with us that you can safely specify 


a BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD and that you can be sure you will find 


just the model and size that will meet your requirements. (Shall 
we send you our illustrated booklet?) 


THE 
BUFFALO - SPRINGFIELD 


ROLLER CO. 
Springfield 
Ohio 


PNATION 


A 


EMPIRE - NASH - CROWN - GEm 
EMPIRE-COMPOUND PREMIER 


METERS4 


ATIONAL METER COMPAN 7 


Y 


Meters made by National are accurate and 
it is easy to keep them accurate. This is 
proved by service records extending over 
a period of more than half a century. 
For information about meters for any pur- 
pose, please address 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY 
4201 First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DONALDSON IRON CO. 


Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


ALSO SPECIAL CASTINGS AND FLANGE WORK 


mention THe American City? 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Newton Lights the 


Boston-W oreester Turnpike 


F all the highway construction proj- 

ects which the state of Massachu- 

setts has undertaken during recent 
years, the most ambitious and important 
is the building of a super-highway from 
Boston to Worcester. The old road from 
Boston to Worcester, following what was 
formerly U. S. Route 20, covered a dis- 
tance of 42 miles. It is a two-lane road 
for the most part, narrow and crooked. 
with sharp curves and steep grades, al- 
though for short stretches it widens into 
three lanes. Furthermore, it passes 
through the center of many small cities 
and towns greatly impeding speedy move- 
ment of traffic. 

The new road, 39 miles in length with 
31.8 miles of new construction, is laid 
out in practically a straight line, with 
long-radius curves and small grades, 
avoiding all centers of any size, permit- 
ting thereby the unhampered flow of traf- 
fic. In order to pass easily the great 
amount of traffic which traverses this 
route—with construction not yet com- 
pleted. the flow is 3.000.000 vehicles a 


THE CHESTNUT STREET OVERPASS AT NEWTON, MASS., IN THE BOSTON-WORCESTER 


year—the highway is built of two road 
ways separated by a grass plot which va- 
ries in width. On a right-of-way varying 
from 78 feet to 120 feet wide. two 20- 
foot concrete roadways have been con- 
structed from Framingham west. and two 
30-foot roadways from Framingham east, 
at a total cost of approximately $6.500,- 
000. At all important 
where feasible, crossings have been made 
by grade separations and clover-leaves. 


intersections 


Speed vs. Vision 

Because of the character of the road, 
very high speeds are maintained, creat- 
ing a hazardous condition when un- 
lighted objects are in the roadway. 
While the speed limit in the state is set 
at 30 miles per hour, speeds of 40 and 45 
miles an hour are allowed because of the 
super-highway construction. and these 
are frequently exceeded to 60 and 70 an 
hour. The approved stopping distance 
in Massachusetts at 30 miles an hour is 
100 feet. and at 45 miles an hour is 202 
feet. while the maximum beam from ap- 


SHOWING LIGHTING POLES AND BRACKETS 


By SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Mayor, Newton, Mass. 


proved headlights strikes the read in 
many cases only 172 feet ahead of the 
car. Under such conditions a man driv- 
ing within the speed limit can see an ob- 
ject in the road with his headlights with 
a margin of only 1°%4 seconds before he 
has to act to stop his car. Furthermore, 
at 45 miles an hour he has no margin 
whatsoever, and at 50 miles an hour the 
braking distance is greater than the throw 
of his headlights. Of course, it can be 
argued that a car should not be driven 
faster than vision allows, but that is lit 
tle consolation after a fatal accident has 
occurred. 


Consequently, with five fatal accidents 
in which five people have been killed, all 
at night, since the building of the high 
way, and with no fatal accidents on a 
mile stretch which has been lighted, we 
decided for the safety of our citizens to 
Turnpike 


light the Boston Worcester 


TURNPIKE, 
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THE AMERICA) 


THE HOME OF 
MICHIGAN'S FAMOUS 
COFFEE SHOP 


CLUB BREAKFASTS 


30c 50c 75¢ 
LUNCHEON 
35c 40c 50c 75c¢ 
DINNER 
$1.00 $1.25 


Music by Jack McCay’s 
Orchestra 


Newest DOWNTOWN HOTEL 


y renovated 


Detroit. LELAND 


For your comfort and pleasure 


DETROIT'S 


completely renewed—inside and out—from t 
pacious lobby to the roof—everything has been 


— 
rr sntir 


ely redecorated. Furnishings renewed or 


LARGE, AIRY OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each with private bath, from 


Garage in Connection 


HOTEL 


Cass at Bagley Avenue 


; For Proper Pruning, Use Proper Tools 
~, BARTLETT 
Ay, TREE TOOLS 
ul ; are recommended by users in all parts 
i ae ‘ of the United States and Canada. 
POLE 
i SAW tor adjusted to three angles to suit the 


operator's position. Made in vari- 
ous sizes, but for general use, we 
recommend the 16-foot pole in 
two sections easily joined to 
gether with our quick change 
sleeve. 


BARTLETT Mfg. Co. 


Box 14, 3003 E. Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


large limbs 


(For branches 

up te i1*, in 
diameter, we recom 
mend the No. 1-W 
Pulley Type model.) 


FENCES 


\ for every purpose 


Staunch Stewart Iron or 
Chain Link Wire Fences 
work twenty-four hours a 
day protecting and beau- 
tifying municipal prop- 
erties. 


Write for your copy of the 


NEW STEWART CATALOG 


WORKS CO., INC. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE STEWART IRON 


211 Stewart Block 


Asphalt 
Distributors 


Asphalt Kettles 
Emulsion Sprayers 


Surface Heaters 
Tool Boxes 
Oil Burners 


Lead Furnaces 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 EAST PEARL STREET 
OHIO 


CINCINNATI, 


During January we hope you will 


remember to 


Do You Want Prices 
on Anything? 


Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY desiring to secure 
catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery equip- 
ment or supplies for municipal or county work are 
invited to state their wishes to the Catalog and Price 
List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave.. 
New York. One letter to us will secure you the infor- 
mation you desire free of all charge, and at a con- 


siderable saving of time and correspondence. 


mention THe American City 
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THE 


NIGHT VIEW ON 


AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY. 


THE BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE AT 


1934 


wee 


NEWTON, MASS 


Looking toward Boston from the Center Street overpass 


uuighout the city of Newton. To take 
of extraordinary conditions it should 
have a type of illumination such that the 
though 
traveling at the excessive rate of 70 miles 


driver of an automobile, even 
an hour. could see an object in the road 
far enough ahead to step with safety in 
the approved distance of 445 feet. 

Of the 24.000 feet of this 
lying in the city of Newton, the through 
road is 14.500 feet long. while the by- 


highway 


passes and clover-leaves of six major 
intersections are 9.500 feet in length. Of 
these six intersections, three are over- or 
under-passes, while the others are at 
grade. 

\s one travels from Worcester to Bos- 
ton. there are no really thickly settled 
districts 
mile in the town of Shrewsbury, just east 
of Worcester—-until the Newton line is 
Through Newton the 
highways follow the line of what was 
formerly Boylston Street. with the Bos- 


ton-Worcester car tracks down the cen- 


with the exception of the first 


crossed. super- 


ter, and 550-volt series lamps at every 
car stop. 

G. E. Stuart. the Street Commissioner 
realized the menace, 
such a 


of the city. early 
particularly to pedestrians, of 
high speed thoroughfare, particularly if 
unlighted. He called in H. B. Kane, of 
the Edison Electric and Illuminating Co., 
and E. M. Crawford. of Mr. Halvorson’s 
ofice of the General Electric Co.. asking 
them to submit recommendations for 
lighting the highway. 
mitted in the form of a pin map and a 
written report, and were approved and 
adopted by the city. 


These were sub- 


Details of the Installation 
The Edison 


cordingly. 


Company proceeded ac- 
35-foot 


les of Southern hard pine. treated with 


installing carrying 


creosote. Ornamental standards are not 
used, since it is necessary to have line 
poles along the highway and, in accord- 
ance with the Street Lighting Code of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, it 
is better to use line poles where they ex- 


ist than to install additional standards. 
Conforming further to this LE.S. Code. 
the luminaires are mounted at a height of 
22 feet to the light center. minimizing 
glare. For practically the entire length 
in Newton, the roadway consists of two 
30-foot 10-foot 


grass plot. In order to get the light out 


roads separated by a 
over the road where it is used to best ad 
vantage and where it will be of actual 
background 
8-foot 
brackets are used, allowing the luminaire 


value in giving a specular 
for silhouettes on wet nights. 
to overhang the road by 7 feet. The law 
requires that the face of the pole be 12 
inches back of the face of the street 
curb. 

Following the L.E.S. Code still further 
to utilize most efficiently as much of the 
6.000 light units or lumens per lamp as 
possible, 104 General Electric 
Novalux luminaires with the Il-inch B 
rippled 
mounted at an average linear spacing of 


Form 52 


sym-etric bowl refractors are 
140 feet staggered on the through road. 
and 54 on the by-passes and clover-leaves 


luminaire of aluminum, cast in simple 


at an average spacing of 174 feet. 


yet graceful lines, has an external ad 


justment by which the lamp can_ be 
focused with respect to the prisms of the 
refractor. The unit has an over-all ef 
ficiency of 68% per cent, and in this par 
ticular case a very high utilization ef 
ficiency. In other words, a comparatively 
high percentage of the generated light 
strikes the roadway. This unusually high 
value of efficiency is obtained because of 
the design of this refractor. On the 
house side of the refractor are totally 
reflecting prisms which serve a dual pur 
pose, namely, shading the houses in back 
of the 
backward light to the road surface. Fur 
light 


falling across the street is also redirected 


luminaires and redirecting this 


thermore. some of the normally 


onto the road surface. Of course. the 


high utilization efficiency 


combination of efficient 


represents 4a 
luminaires and 
correct mounting well out over the road 
way. 

Because of the sharp cut-off obtained 


with the refractor above the 75 angle, 


there is no confusion to the eve from 
lights on the ramps, which in some places 


W ith- 


necessary 


are at eye-level on the main road. 
out the refractor it would be 
to shade the side road lights from the 
main road. The refractors used are the 
G. E. 


by Holophane Company. Ine. 


rippled bowl type manufactured 


Views of the Installation 


About two months were consumed in 
accumulating and installing the equip- 
As if to cement Mr. Stuart’s ideas 
as to the hazards of an unlighted road, 
three people were killed before the light- 


ing was installed. resulting in an eco- 


ment. 


nomic loss far greater than a year’s cost 


of lighting. The lights were turned on 
the night of 


companying night view was taken then. 


November 3. and the ae- 


The photograph is taken looking toward 
Boston from the Center Street overpass, 
with the Parker Street underpass in the 
distance. 

In all, there is a total load of about 50 


kw supplied by two constant current 
transformers of the capacitor type. The 
circuits are straight series. 6.6 ampere, 
and are controlled by astronomic time 
switches and protected by Novalux pro- 
tectors, 

Owing to the rolling character of the 
country, there are many views of a long 
stretch of lighted highway on which visi 
bility is practically perfect. Such an in- 
stallation should certainly prove in- 
centive te and par 
Boston-Worcester 


there are only 60-. 80- 


all highway lighting. 
ticularly along the 
lurnpike. where 
and 100-candlepower lamps, with excep 
Wellesley. lighted with 6.000 


lumen lamps on ornamental standards at 


tions in 


12 feet. and in Shrewsbury lighted as in 
Newton except for shorter brackets and 
19.000-lumen lamps. 


It is a foregone conclusion that the 
city of Newton will profit economically, 
as have other municipalities which have 
properly lighted their heavy trafhe thor 
oughfares. 
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GENERAL ILLUMINATION eNcineerine co. GET A BETTER JOR 


must be built into your lighting system With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


ASPHALT HEATERS 
ots t il TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
WEED BURNERS 
TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
ron SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
vest. General Ilhuminatio MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 


“HVASS” 
SPREADERS 


Conquer Slippery 
Pavements 


LIGHTING EXPERTS SELLING NOTHING BUT SERVICE 


Spread full width street or road at 
one time or any part thereof. 
—SPREAD— 
SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 
Can be quickly attached or detached. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 


Portable Asphalt Maintenance Plants 
Washington's 


A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY Greatest Hotel 
OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Send for Bulletin R-400 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. mcs! of our guests are “regul 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. who have been here before and 


liked it. This fact and our large com- 
Statienary — Railway — Portable and Semi-Portable Plants fortable rooms, delicious meals and real 


service are some of the things we 
boast about. You will like our location 
too—opposite Franklin Park, within a 
few minutes’ walk of theatres, shops 


A Utility Executive | wi 
Capable of materially increasing kilowatt-hour sales z $3 00 $5 00 
lt ‘osts, which means increased single doubie 


and reducing operating cost 


net revenue is available for position in charge of a ROLAND A. MUMFORD 
Municipal Electric Light Plant, in a city from 3,000 to : * Managing Director 


15,000 populatior Has had extensive operating and 
engineering experience If your plant is in debt, car . ote 


put it on a basis where it will become debt free and 


4 
rates reduced Inquiries invited trom cities having ) 
need for such an executive. 


Address Box 182 


rHE AMERICAN CITY WASHINGTON 
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FEBRUARY, 1934 


Needed from Congress: Two Billions More 
for National and Local Public Works 


With practically all of last year’s appropriation of $3,300,000,000 allotted; 
with approximately $2,900,000,000 of additional applications now before the 
Public Works Administration; and with the construction industry still far below 
normal capacity, there is urgent need for favorable action by the present session 
of Congress on the two-billion-dollar public works appropriation sponsored by the 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


Artist’s sketch of a section of the TVA Freeway 
(described on page 47 of this issue), which will 
connect Norris Dam and Knoxville. Note the 
gas station in lower left with its protecting 
safety islands 
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